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It is not strange 
that switchboard 
operators often think 
that their superiors put unnecessary em- 
phasis on the importance of cultivating— 
To 


many it naturally becomes monotonous to 


and using—a good “telephone voice.” 
I 





be told, and told, and told again to waft 


a sweet courtesy distinctly over the line 


no matter how rough and grouchy the 
telephone user may be. 
And yet the operator’s boss is dead 


right about the matter. 


A Boston professor has written a good- 
sized book on “The Use of the Telephone 
in Business,” and most of the hundred 
pages in the volume stress the paramount 
value of a good “telephone voice” to those 
who make much use of the telephone as 
a business help. 

And, by the way, who does not? 


* * * * 


The author is Professor John C. Scam- 
mell, head of the college of business ad- 
ministration at Boston University, and 
what he says of the acquirement of a 
good “telephone voice” sustains and justi- 
fes the instructions dinned into “Central’s” 
ears by supervisor, chief operator and 


manager. 
“Shut your eyes and listen to a conver- 
Prof. “How 


much you lose! Gestures, facial expres- 


ion, 


sation,” writes Scammell. 
lights and shades of meaning are 
gone. Several words were so blurred that 
vou could hardly catch the speaker’s views. 

“Here is one basic problem in telephon- 
ing: Your voice has to do double duty; 
it must speak so clearly and so impres- 


ively that the listener’s mind will grasp 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


your full meaning and be held firmly at- 
tentive.”’ 


+ 


Continuing, Prof. Scammell refers to 
the fact that it is not the loud voice which 
is most effective, but the “resonant, ring- 

and this, he adds, 


tained “by speaking with the lips drawn 


ing tone,” can be at- 


well apart, showing the teeth.” 


With this corroborative evidence from 


the professor, no _ telephone operator 


should get bored because her boss repeat- 
edly urges the importance of cultivating 


a good “telephone voice.” 


In other words, she should show her 


reeth, but not at the manager. 


* * * * 


Right along this same line is an impres- 
sive statement by Arthur Williams, in an 
article in the Gas Age-Record, urging the 
value of trained employes for public utility 


service. He says: 


“In similar degree, although its impor- 
tance is not always recognized, the speak- 
ing voice of the telephone operator and 
of each representative with whom the 
public comes in touch over the telephone, 
is of far greater moment than the singing 
voice of any prima donna. 

A defect in the voice of the latter may 
affect discriminating music lovers unpleas- 
antly and momentarily; it may affect the 
singer permanently. But an irritating de- 
fect in the voice or utterance of the former 
(the operator) may produce a public effect 
which will wreck all other efforts of the 
utility to compass that priceless asset— 
public good will. 

When we realize that through the tele- 
phone—and our telephones keep us in 





touch with many 
hundreds of millions 
annually—we know- 
ingly or unknowingly may produce a feel- 
ing of hostility or indifference or, on the 
other hand, one of friendliness and coop- 
eration—we, get some idea of the neces- 
sity and the importance of training in this 
field of public relations.” 


* * * x 


Additional steps are being taken to se- 
cure uniform laws for the regulation of 
but the task of taking 
of the various states and 


utility companies, 
all the laws 
molding them into anything approaching 
standardization seems extremely difficult. 
At the recent convention of the National 
Association of Railway & Utility commis- 
Chairman Lewis E. Gettle of the 
Wisconsin commission—well known to tele- 


sioners, 


phone men—submitted a report outlining 
a plan for uniform regulation. 


One of the proposals of his report ad- 
yocates that state commissions “be given 
power to supervise and authorize consoli- 
dations and mergers of all public utility 
concerns.” 

Under 
ard consolidations of telephone companies 
-—known as the Willis act—the Interstate 


the federal law covering sales 


Commerce Commission has final jurisdic- 
tion, but the permission of the state com- 
mission interested, or other body having 
jurisdiction, must first be obtained before 
the transfer can be completed. This pro- 
insures the 
should be duly 


vision, to a certain degree, 


local consent that con- 
sidered. 
Another of the convention’s proposals 


is that state commissions be given power 


12 


to regulate and control municipally-owned 
utilities. This proposition would cause a 
roar from the “home rule” advocates who 
have always bitterly resented state regu- 
lation of service companies—probably be- 
cause state regulation has worked much 
more than has 


successfully municipal 


political control. 


Those who clamor for public ownership 
and operation of utilities do not want any 
interference from individuals who could 
detect the weak spots in political manage- 
ment. What the p. o. shouters desire is 


complete control by their own _ political 
faction, with the tax-payers conveniently 
near at hand to make up operating deficits 
by paying more taxes. 

a a x 


It's the custom at this season to wish 


our friends a “happy and _ prosperous 
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COMING STATE TELEPHONE CONVENTIONS. 


South Dakota, Ward Hotel, Aber- 
deen, January 14, 15 and 16. 
Minnesota, St. Paul, St. Francis 


Hotel, January 20, 21 and 22. 
Wisconsin, Madison, Loraine Hotel, 
February 10, 11 and 12. 
Nebraska, Lincoln Hotel, 
February 17, 18 and 19. 
North Dakota, Valley City, March 10, 
11 and 12. 


Lincoln, 


Texas, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 17, 18 and 19. 

Ohio, Columbus, New 
Hotel, March 24, 25 and 26. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
7, 8 and 9. 

Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Penn Har- 
ris Hotel, May 5, 6 and 7. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 13, 14 and 15. 


Southern 








year,” and nobody can say it’s not a good 


custom. how- 


The suggestion is made, 
ever, by a writer noted for his hard-headed 
practicality that in extending such wishes 
it would be wisdom to include usefulness 
with the happiness and prosperity. 

that the 


To be useful is to 


A little reflection will show 
suggestion is sound. 


be really happy. Not always greatly pros- 


perous in money matters, perhaps, but it 
is certain that the useful person is more 
apt to be prosperous even in that particu- 
lar than the idle, indifferent ne’er-do-well. 
Usefulness means service, so telephone 
workers every day are in close contact 
with that desirable attribute, commodity, 
choose to call it. 


or whatever you may 


In fact, it is their regular job to be useful. 


Every Employe a Human Engineer 


Importance of Human Engineering; Not a Sideline but a Part of the Tele- 
phone Business—It Means an Improvement in the Developed Product 
by Fair Dealing, Sincerity, Justice and Understanding of Human Weaknesses 


Editor, The Transmitter, Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 


The telephone business is one wherein 
the engineer shines—there are switchboard 
engineers, outside plant engineers, traffic 
engineers, commercial engineers, electrical 
steam engineers, and just engi- 
neers. And in spite of what a few hard- 
boiled, old-fashioned fellows say to the 
contrary, they seem to be needed and every 
in a while do something to justify 
their existence. 


engineers, 


once 


And now into this old telephone business 
ot ours there has been introduced a new 
kind of engineering—human engineering, 
if you please. Of course, it has always 
existed to some degree in most telephone 
companies in a sort of haphazard fashion, 
although in some companies 
charge seem to have 
ashamed of it. 


those in 
been more or less 


call it welfate work; others call 
it personnel work. In many cases it has 
no designation at all, and just stumbles 
along under any old name. But because 
it seems to be the style these days to give 
al engineering title to every job, the pres- 
ent writer is willing to let stand the 
designation that appears in the paragraph 


preceding—“human engineering.” 


Some 


And why not? If there is a plant engi- 
neer to study the plant in order that it 
may be of the very best design and kept 
in the very best condition, why not an en- 
gineer to: study and help the humans who 
must operate that plant? 


By Oliver Martin, 


folks! What is the most im- 
portant thing in the whole telephone out- 
fit? The switchboards ? The 
wires? 

No. None of these. The 
The human element. Take away your 
poles and wires and switchboards—as has 


Listen, 
The poles? 


answer is: 









been done by fire and storm—and_ the 
THE 
Bent, - 
BUSINESS 


|| HUMAN | 
ENGINEERING 











“And Now into This Telephone Business of Ours Has 
Been Introduced a New Kind of Engineering— 
If You Please.” 


Human Engineering, 


and build 
But take away your humans, 
the plant create some 


human element. will 
some more. 
and will 
Hardly. 

Why, if it were not for humans, there 
wouldn’t be any need for a telephone plant, 
for it is exclusively used by human be- 
ings. Wild or domestic animals have very 
little need for a telephone. 

Come to think of it, human beings are 


get busy 


more? 


, Washington, D. C. 


important thing in this 
world. God ‘em that way. The 
sun shines for them; the stars twinkle for 
them; water runs for them; 
and die for them; 
that is done in this world by a human is 
benefit of himself, a human, 
or for some other human or set of humans. 


about the most 


made 


animals live 
practically everything 
done for the 


There’s such a lot of ’em 
in the world. You can hard- 
ly do anything without com- 
ing into contact with them. 
And there have been humans 
in the world for a long time. 
Long, long before Julius 
Caesar’s time human beings 
were born, lived, loved, 
worked, and died. And they 
are still doing it—in just 
about the same way. Oh 
man! Can’t you see that in 
anything you undertake 
that’s worth a hill of means, 
you’ve just naturally got to 
consider the human element 
or go to smash? 

Very well. Let’s consider the human 
being in the telephone business. And con- 
sideration for the human being does not 
necessary mean the substitution of sen- 
timentality for efficiency and common 
sense. Human engineering means what all 


engineering ought to mean—improvement 
in the product. 
Here are some of the things to be accom- 
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plished: Securing for the company. the 
maximum amount of loyalty, energy,. in- 
terest, intelligence, and. good-will on the 
part of the employes; securing for the em- 
ploye the same thing on the part of the 
company, or management; securing for the 
public, or customers, the same thing on the 
part of both the employes and management. 
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If the boss has not looked into the case 
of the individual, he’s not on the job. If 
he has—and has done nothing to remedy 
unfair conditions—he’s just. And 
that’s that! 


not 


There are many cases in which the em- 
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And you'll find that most of the disputes 
regarding salary can be settled without 
breaking friendships. 

The employe is entitled to safe working 
conditions. Not only is he entitled to safe 
working but to as pleasant 
conditions as 


conditions, 


working may 





reasonably be had. Of course, 


That’s all. it is not expected that a com- 


, We cant any more. 
Megey Dh your present Job but if 












And how are these things to be accom- | pany will have upholstered 
plished? By some clever trick or stunt? you care bad ra § ag nee for a seats fitted in its delivery 
By high-sounding words? Not at all. tie etter oy S n trucks, and surely the men 
These things must be accomplished by fair use yo who work in those trucks 


dealing, by sincerity, by justice mixed with 
mercy and an understanding of human 
weaknesses. 

Right here somebody will rise up to say: 
“That’s all right for a big company that 
has money to spend on all kinds of new 
ideas. But our company is a small one, 
and we have all we can do to give service. 
Besides, we are in the telephone business 
and not in the charity game.” 

So! Mistake No. 1. 
neering is not charity. 
And it’s good Any- 
body who tries to handle it on a charity 
basis makes a mess of it. 


Human engi- 
It is fundamental 
justice. business. 
Furthermore, it is 
not something that is carried on as a side 
line to the telephone business; it’s a part 
of it. It doesn’t mean that a lot of extra 
people are to be added to the payroll. The 
foreman, the chief operator, the 
bookkeeper, the chief clerk—all of these 
can be human engineers, if they will. 

It simply means a little deeper study of 
the human beings who work for you, or 
for whom you work—and this includes the 
public—and‘a real desire to do the right 
thing by them. Simple enough. 


chief 


Let’s first see how it can be put into 
effect for the benefit of the employe. He 
is entitled to a just wage, safe working 
conditions, desirable working companions, 
sufficient information and inspiration to 
stimulate his interest in the job, sufficient 
consideration and courtesy to enable him 
to keep his self-respect, a fair hearing at 
all times. 

And these things must be real—not sim- 
ply sweet-smelling and ineffective substi- 
tutes. No business man would use water 
instead of oil for lubricating his automo- 
bile engine, or try to make himself think 
that the engine can go just as well on kero- 
sene as on gasolene. Of course not! If 
he wants that engine to produce, he knows 
he must do the right thing by it. The 
employe, too, knows the difference between 
kerosene and gasolene. 

Now, as to what is a reasonable wage: 
Well, there’s always room for two or more 
opinions on that question—always room 
for argument. But an employer who has 
done a bit. of human engineering, who has 
looked into the case of an individual, who 
is anxious to do the right thing in every 
case—he knows in his heart whether or 
not he has on his payroll a man. or woman 
who is underpaid. 





“Now If An Employe Has Reached the Maximum Rate 
for the Kind of Work He Is Doing, It’s Up to 
Him to Prepare Himself for a Job 

That Pays a Better Rate.”’ 


ploye is not entitled to an increase in sal- 
ary, but in all cases he is entitled to an 
explanation. Anybody who has ever acted 
in a supervisory capacity knows that from 
time to time every boss is. approached by 
people in his force who have more wish- 
bone than backbone, and 
nothing to make them worthy of either 


who have done 
promotion to a better job or an increase 
in compensation for the present .job. 

What to do? Shall they be turned away 
gruffly and told that if they do not like it 
they can quit? No, indeed. 
would also tell a complaining subscriber 
that if he does not like the rates of the 
company, he can have his telephone taken 
out. 


Unless you 


It is generally admitted that different 
kinds of work call for different kinds of 
talent, and different rates of pay. Now, 
if an employe has reached the maximum 
rate for the kind of work he is doing, it’s 
up to him to prepare himself for a job that 
pays a better rate, and if this is explained 
to him thoroughly and courteously, the 
better for all concerned. 

In other words, it may as well be gen- 
erally known that increase in salary comes 
as a reward for energy and ability and not 
as a birthday present, and that salary in- 
creases come to the individual only as he 
becomes more valuable to the business. An 
office boy, for instance, is not very valuable, 
and can easily be replaced. Therefore, he 
cannot command much salary. But the 
fault is his—not the company’s. But if he 
studies and becomes a clerk, he can get 
more. The boy is entitled to know all 
this. The same principle applies to la- 
borers, helpers, linemen, foreman, oper- 
ators, supervisors, clerks, bookkeepers, and 
so on, right up the line. 

Be patient with ’em. Give ‘em the facts. 
Give ’em a square deal. Play no favorites. 


would not want upholstered 
seats, for the same reason that 
men working in the storeroom 
care to have the 


would not 


windows fitted up with lace 
curtains. 

Common sense in every case 
will tell what is necessary and 
right. For instance, it may be 
perfectly safe, from an acci- 
dent standpoint, to work in a 
damp room, but it is not very 
pleasant. It may be safe to work with 
poor light, but not very good for the eyes. 
It is perfectly safe to have no place where 
a man can wash his hands, but he is hap- 
pier if there is such a place. A little study 
as to creature comforts will bring to light 
many things of apparently small impor- 
tance in themselves, but which enter into 
the human side of the job. 

But whether these refinements are in- 
troduced or not, safety should not be over- 
looked. And, tele- 
phone companies, it is given careful and 
attention. And this 
begets results—tangible results. 


fortunately in most 


continuous attention 


In glancing backward over the files of 
a certain telephone magazine for the past 
several years, the writer could not help 
noticing the steady improvement that has 
been made in accident prevention work 
among the plant forces of one company 
which 10,000 


women, 


employs about men and 

The total number of lost time accidents 
in 1919 was 269; in 1920 this number was 
reduced to 202; in 1922 there were only 108, 
and at the end of 1922 saw only 33 black 
marks on the record. The showing for 
1923 is even better, only 30 lost time acci- 
dents. 

You will probably agree that this great 
improvement is something to boast about 
and that all those who had a hand in the 
work are justified in feeling just a little 
bit proud. 

The thought that the present 
writer most forcibly is that by means of 
this accident prevention work a _ tremen- 
dous amount of human suffering has been 
avoided. 

You know what personal 
volved when you burn your little finger or 
hit your thumb with a hammer. Well, just 


think for a minute of that scorched pinkie 


strikes 


pain is in- 
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and that bruised thumb and then perhaps 
you can get some idea of what it means 
to have 30 accidents instead of 269. Of 
course, one of the 30 accidents is just as 
painful to the victim as it would be if it 
were one of the 269. Physical injury is a 
very serious matter and even one accident 
is one too many. That’s why the safety work 
goes on month after month. More suc- 
cess to it! 


One might think that the working com- 
panions of a man employed in industry 
make very little difference, so long as these 
men do a good day’s work. But in an 
industry where loyalty to the job and to 
an organization is such a big factor in the 
success of the work, the kind of com- 
panions with whom a man comes in con- 
tact during the day’s work counts for a 
great deal. 

Therefore your human engineer will en- 
deavor to get into his organization and 
to keep in it, such men as will be able to 
get along agreeably with those who are 
already employed, and he will endeavor to 
weed out such individuals who make them- 
selves continually objectionable. Over a 
long term of years, the telephone business 
has built-up what might be called a fam- 
ily spirit, and this spirit must be jealously 


guarded. The telephone business is no 
place for natural-born disturbers, or people 
who seek to make a_ living without 
working. 


It is part of the job of the human engi- 
neer to see that all of the employes are 
furnished with all of the information they 
need to help them do a good job and give 
them an interest in their work, and this in- 
formation must be presented in a manner 


that is easily understood. Most of the 
large telephone companies, particularly 
those in the Bell system, publish an 


employes’ magazine. 

While it is difficult to place any tangible 
value on these magazines and to point out 
distinctly just where they help, it cannot 
be denied that they are a source of con- 
stant value in tying up employes to the 
telephone company and in constantly keep- 
ing before them their obligations to the 
public. These magazines, in addition to 
being a source ef information, also fur- 
nish inspiration, and it is doubtful if any 
of the telephone companies would be 
willing to abandon the publication of its 
particular magazine. 

The argument is sometimes advanced 
that the employes do not thoroughly read 
the magazine and that it makes compara- 
tively little difference in their lives. The 
same statement might be made with regard 
to the business man and his daily news- 
paper. But no business man would con- 
sent to be deprived for many days of all 
newspapers, even though he devotes but a 
few minutes of time to them each day. 

In addition to the magazine, most of the 
large companies publish pamphlets from 
time to time on various phases of the work, 
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and these pamphlets are distributed to all 
employes. 

The telephone company having on its 
roll perhaps 100 people or less will prob- 
ably feel that it is in no position to pass 
out information to its employes, and it is 
certainly true that it probably would not be 
a paying venture to issue a magazine for 








‘“‘A Good Human Engineer on the Job Will 
With the Necessity for All This Tribulation.” 


them. But no small to 
publish bulletins from time to time of an 
informative and inspirational nature, and 
these small companies may even go to the 
extent of getting up a small magazine by 
the multigraph process. 


company is too 


The members of an organization always 
feel more kindly disposed toward the man- 
agement of that organization if they are 
told something of what is being accom- 
plished from time to time. They like to 
feel that they have a part in bringing about 
whatever success with which the efforts 
of the organization may be crowned. 

Even if all the things already mefitioned 
may prove impracticable, there is one way 
in which every person in a_ supervisory 
capacity—from the president right down 
to the foreman or chief operator—may 
become a human engineer; and that way 
is to treat all employes at all times with 
courtesy. 

The fact that you have the right to 
direct a person’s work and to specify how 
it should be done, and when it should be 
done, does not give you any right to do or 
say anything to that person that will cause 
him to lose his respect for you and for 
himself. When you take away a person’s 
self-respect, you have robbed him of much 
that is valuable to him individually and to 
the organization. The fact that you pay 
good wages does not do away with the 
necessity for watching yourself in this 
respect. 

Another thing that everybody can do is 
to give those down the line a fair hearing 
and a chance to explain. The other fel- 
low, you see, may sometimes be right. 

And this need not be prompted entirely 
by any desire to brighten the corner where 
It is simply good business. Any 
that is ruled with a 


you are. 
organization 


stern 
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countenance and an iron hand, with never a 
gleam: of humanity to pierce the darkness, 
is bound to have a tremendous turnover in 
employes. There are too many places 
where a person can scratch together 
a living for one to put up with rough 
treatment for very long. 

Fair treatment begets good-will; good 
will begets loyalty; loyalty 
begets interest, and interest 
begets energy. 

Now, many bosses give 
their people a square deal as 
far as concerns wages and 
good working conditions, but 
they are careless of the feel- 
ings of the employes. No em- 
ploye, no matter how far 
down in the ranks he may 
be, ever takes a blistering 
call-down without losing 
some of his own self-respect 
and a whole lot of respect 
for the man who gives him 


the call-down. 


Do Away If an employe is in the 


wrong, tell him about it. If 
he does not mend his ways, it may be 
necessary to part company with him. But 
it is seldom wise to call him names, or be 
carcastic, or funny at his expense, or per- 
petually disagreeable. All employes at all 
times are entitled to courtesy and con- 
sideration. Otherwise, they should not be 
employed. 

Your human engineer will not only seek 
to secure for the employe the rights to 
which he is entitled but will seek to secure 
from the employe all the rights to which 
the management is entitled; and if he does 
get a square deal for both, he will be 
trusted by both and will in time form a 
link between them which cannot be easily 
severed. 

The boss should be respected. If he is 
not the kind of boss that can be respected 
his sins will eventually find him out. And 
the right kind of human engineer will find 
out the boss’s good qualities and do his 
part in making them known. 

Working with the boss should be the 
rule. 

The human engineer will point out to 
the employes when the necessity arises that 
all work must be directed by somebody, 
and that the boss has less leisure and more 
worry than most of those who envy him. 
As a matter of fact, the boss has a three- 
way job—he must make good in the eyes 
of his superior, he must please the public, 
and he must attune himself to a certain 
degree to those under him. 

He is like the captain of a baseball team, 
who gets knocked by the owner of the 
team, by the fans, and by the players. The 
boss is also like the father of a family. 
He has authority, but he also has re- 


sponsibility. 
The ‘boss, of course, represents the 
management, and the management must 
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make good with the public; and if 
the public is to be efficiently served 
there must be cooperation on the part of 
the employes and management. If this 
cooperation is lacking, service suffers. If 
service suffers, the public suffers; and if 
the public suffers much, you may depend 
on it that shortly afterwards both employes 
and management are going to do some suf- 
fering, too. A good human engineer on 
the job will do away with the necessity of 
all this tribulation. 

The wise telephone man knows that he 
must constantly keep before him the human 
clement in dealing with the public, and 
that the telephone man who will be most 
successful in his relations with the public 
is the one who has made a close study of 
human weakness and human reactions and 
can understand and _ sympathize 
humanity. 

The telephone employe is human, the 
management is human, the public is human. 
So let’s adopt this slogan for the telephone 
business : 


with 


“Every 
engineer.” 


telephone employe a human 


Program for South Dakota Con- 
vention to be Held Next Week. 


Final arrangements are being made for 
the 19th annual convention of the South 
Dakota Telephone Association, to be held 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of next 
week, January 14-16, at the Ward Hotel 
in Aberdeen, S. D. Judging from the 
speakers on the program, as tentatively 
arranged, as well as the important reports 
to be made by the association’s officers and 
committees, this promises to be an exceed- 
ingly profitable convention. 


At the opening session, Wednesday 
morning, the address of welcome will be 
made by Mayor Ed Hall of Aberdeen, 
and the response by H. P. Hartwell, of 
irene. Following the address by Presi- 
dent L. H. Snyder, of White Lake, and 
the reports by  Secretary-Treasurer 
Thomas Phalen, of Aberdeen, the follow- 
ing committees will report on their activ- 
ities during the past year: 

Public relations committee, by M. F. 
Guinter, chairman, Sioux Falls. 

Traffic committee, by A. E. 
chairman, Aberdeen. 

Tax committee, by J. 
chairman, Parker. 

Co-ordinated inductive interference com- 
mittee, by H. P. Hartwell, chairman, Irene. 

Highway committee, by L. H. Snyder, 
chairman, White Lake. 

Legislative committee, by W. G. Bickel- 
haupt, chairman, Aberdeen. 


Harris, 


A. Steninger, 


Of all these reports, the legislative com- 
mittee will have the most important one 
to make. Every telephone company in 
the state should have a_ representative 
present to listen to it and take part in the 
discussion which will follow. 
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The Wednesday afternoon session will 
open with a paper on “Exchange Construc- 
tion,” by W. F. Heath, of Fargo. It will 
be followed by papers and addresses on 
these subjects: 

“Pole Preservation,” by S. G. Harris, 
of Minneapolis; “Switchboard Installation 
and Maintenance,” by Jay Houghtaling, 
St. Paul, Minn.; and “The Problems of 
Small Exchanges,” by W. W. Straight, of 
Crooks. 

The forenoon session of the second day 
will open with an address by Charles E. 
Hall, of Omaha, Neb., the subject being 
“Reminiscences of a Telephone Pioneer.” 
Other addresses scheduled 
sion are as follows: 


for this ses- 
“Fundamental Rea- 
sons for a State Telephone Association— 
Its Aims and Purposes,” by C. C. Deering 
ef Des Moines, Iowa; “Neighbors in the 
Telephone Industry,” by G. W. Robinson. 
St. Paul, Minn.; and “Proper Methods of 
Accounting for the Smaller Exchanges,” 
hy H. A. Livermore, Omaha, Neb. 


The afternoon session will be given over 
to addresses and discussions by repre- 
sentatives of the state railroad commis- 
sion, the tax commission and the highway 
commission. The session will close with 
vm address by ex-Governor Herried, of 
Aberdeen. 

The annual banquet 
Thursday evening, 
Commercial Club. 


will be held on 
January 15, at the 


The forenoon and closing session of 
the convention will open with an address 
cn tke subject of “Connecting Company 
Relations,” by W. R. Johnson, of Aber- 
deen, followed by a discussion on “The 
Importance of Fundamental Operating 
Practices,” by H. J. Gibbs, Sioux Falls. 

The convention will close with a round- 
table discussion and reports of the con- 
vention committees. 


Large Attendance Expected at 
Nebraska Convention. 

No program has yet been prepared for 
the annual meeting of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Association in February. President 
Kelly, Secretary Becker, Field Secretary 
Presson and R. E. Mattison, the committee 
in charge, held a meeting January 6 for 
the purpose of laying out the ground work 
for a program, but nothing definite has yet 
been decided upon. 

The membership has been considerably 
recruited during the year by the work of 
the field secretary, and as the annual con- 
vention will be held while the legislature 
is in session, a large attendance is ex- 
pected. By that time the time limit for 
the introduction of bills will have about 
expired, and it will be possible for the 
telephone men to get a line on what the 
legislators have in mind with respect to the 
industry. 


It is expected that the usual quota of 
bills affecting the telephone business will 
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be introduced, the experience being that 
members who have had some local problem 
confront their community during the past 
two years usually attempt to remedy this 
condition by asking the legislature to pass 
a general law. 


Engineering Standards Committee 
on Overhead Line Materials. 


A conference has been called by the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee for January 13 in New York City, 
in accordance with recommendations of a 
special committee and as the result of 
proposals for the standardization of over- 
head line materials made by the American 
Electric Railway Association. 

The purpose of the conference is to de- 
termine whether the unification and exten- 
sion of specifications for overhead line 
material, such as _ pole-line hardware, 
crossarms and pins and strain insulators, 
shall be undertaken. 


United States Leads World in Tel- 
phone Development. 

The United States leads the world in 
telephone facilities. The accompanying 
chart, baséd on the latest reports from for- 
eign lands, shows that, in proportion to 
population, there are over three times as 
many telephones in this country as in Ger- 
many; over five times as many as in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and 10 
times as many as in France. 

Canada, though well behind the United 
States, has more telephones per 100 of 
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Chart Showing Comparison of Telephone 
Development Throughout the World. 


population than any other foreign coun 
try. Denmark comes next, New 
Zealand not far behind. 


with 


Central Illinois Telephone Co., of 
Rutland, Changes Owners. 


The Central Illinois Telephone Co., of 
Rutland, Ill., has been sold by the present 
owners to James L. Kirk, of Carthage, III. 
The company operates exchanges at Dana, 
Long Point, Magnolia, Toluca, and 
Wenona, in addition to the headquarters 
exchange in Rutland, with more than 1,500 
telephones in service. 





Policy in Standardization Work 


Standardization a Useful Servant but a Bad Master—Success Dependent upon: 
Degree of Flexibility—Basis of Standardization Work in the Bell System— 
Presented at Annual Meeting of American Engineering Standards Committee 


By F. L. Rhodes, 
Outside Plant Development Engineer, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York City 


During the year or so that it has been 
my privilege to attend the meetings of 
this committee and of its executive com- 
mittee, I have been deeply impressed by 
the breadth and diversity of the standard- 
ization problem. 

For upwards of 30 years I have been 
conected with standardization work within 
one industry—the Bell telephone system. 
There is great breadth and diversity 
within that branch of standardization 
work alone. It is this work about which 
I can speak of my own knowledge and 
experience, and such thoughts as I can 
bring to you at this time are those sug- 
gested by my personal experience in this 
branch of standardization. 

The telephone industry throughout the 
world is not universally standardized. 
Within the United States, which has 6 
per cent of the world’s population and 63 
per cent of the world’s telephones, stand- 
ardization has been a vital factor in the 
development of the telephone art from 
the beginning. 

In the Absence of Standardization. 

In order to obtain a picture of what 
happens in a telephone system in the 
absence of standardization, I shall briefly 
describe some of the conditions that have 
obtained in the telephone system in Paris, 
France, until quite recently. It has been 
said that in France, telephoning is little 
more than an adventure in a complex of 
silence and blasphemy. 

There the telephone subscriber has 
bought his instruments from some manu- 
facturer. The government telephone 
administration has approved about 150 
types of instruments made by about 25 
different manufacturers. All manufac- 
turers of instruments have done their best 
to get new types approved, and to sell 
them to subscribers. 

From time to time some of these manu- 
facturers have discontinued making certain 
types; sometimes because it did not pay 
to make them any longer, and sometimes 
because the manufacturer failed and went 
out of business. That put the subscriber 
in a bad position, as frequently he could 
no longer get any more parts for replace- 
ment. 

Although the subscriber in France buys 
his instruments, they are installed by 
government employes and the government 
maintains them. It has been found diffi- 
cult to familiarize the inspectors with 150 
different types and also difficult for 


maintenance employes to carry all the parts 
necessary for repairs. 

When the subscriber has some diffi- 
culty with his service, he reports it to the 
telephone administration and in course of 
time they send a man to the subscriber’s 
premises to make an inspection. He often 
reports that the difficulty is not in the 
government lines, but that it is in the 
subscriber’s instrument and, perhaps, he 
tries to correct the fault. 

If he does not succeed, the subscriber 
is told that he has a bad set and should 








Forces of Conservation and 
Progress. 


Two forces are always working in the 
world. The force of conservatism and 
the force of progress. Both have to 
exist. 

It is the natural business of the old 
to be conservative. That is because they 
are interested in the past and are of the 
past. It is the business of the young 
to be progressive. You must have 
change.—Elihu Root in address before 
undergraduates of Hamilton College. 








take it up with the manufacturer. So the 
subscriber says to the manufacturer: 
“That set you sold me such and such a 
day, is a bad one. What are you going 
to do about it?” 

Then the manufacturer will send some- 
one around to make an examination of the 
set. He often reports that the difficulty 
is not in the set at all, but in the govern- 
ment line. That sort of correspondence 
sometimes has passed back and forth two 
or three times. The result has been a 
great loss of time to the subscriber and 
an inconvenience to all other subscribers 
who want to connect with him. 

With so many types of instruments it 
has been found impoossible to establish 
standards of transmission, so it very often 
happens that while one conversation may 
be good, perhaps the next one is very poor. 
In the absence of standards of transmis- 
sion it has not been possible to use the 
minimum amount of copper in trunk lines. 

In the United States, this state of affairs 
has been avoided in the telephone plant by 
means of standards. The basis of our 


work of standardization has been that 
uniform apparatus and methods and ma- 
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terials are desirable for the following 
reasons : 

(1) Standardization 
available for all. 

(2) Standardization reduces cost be- 
cause, when all companies use the same 
things, they can be manufactured in the 
largest quantities and uniformity in out- 
put contributes to economies in produc- 
tion. 

(3) Standardization reduces the cost 
of carrying stocks of materials and the 
cost of maintenance and repairs, because 
fewer parts have to be carried. 

(4) Standardization reduces the cost 
of instruction of new employes because 
there are fewer things to get acquainted 
with. 

(5) Standardization reduces account- 
ing costs because there are fewer types 
and sizes of materials to keep track of. 

(6) Standardization minimizes compli- 
cated engineering and operating problems 
that might result from intercommunica- 


makes the best 


tion between widely divergent systems 
and apparatus. 
(7) Standardization renders available 


enormous supplies of materials and labor 
in emergencies. 

(8) Standardization greatly facilitates 
development work. If everything varied 
from everything else, there would be no 
definite point of departure from which to 
start to improve. 

We have not found it advisable to have 
merely one standard for each thing and to 
try to force the business arbitrarily to 
conform to it. We do have as many 
standards as varying conditions require. 
These standards are not static; they are 
dynamic. We change our _ standards 
whenever it is advantageous to do so, and 
we clearly recognize that special conditions 
may justify departure from all of them. 


Revision of Standards. 

We are dealing, in the telephone busi- 
ness, with a living organism—a constantly- 
growing thing—and we must, and do, at all 
times, keep our standards of all kinds 
under revision to see whether they stand 
the test that each day applies to them. 

Our continuous revision of standards is 
something more than making verbal 
changes in the language of specifications 
or reducing the amount of materials by 
arbitrary alterations in dimensions or 
quality. All of our specifications, in the 
last analysis, are based upon economic 
considerations or considerations ‘of service. 
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Relative costs of materials and of dif- 
ferent grades of the same material are 
subject to change—sometimes more rapidly 
than at other times—and when the market 
price of some of those which have been 
specified becomes excessive, other materials 
or grades of materials become more 
economical, if technically satisfactory. 

Changing from one material or from 
one grade of material to another usually 
involves experimentation and development 
work, and often requires new inventions. 
Frequently we find that even a minute 
change from one dimension to another, as 
in the case of the thickness of a cable 
sheath or the thickness of the insulation 
on a wire, can be made safely only after 
careful experimentation and preliminary 
trials, sometimes on an extended scale. 

It is always possible to reduce first costs 
at a sacrifice of service or annual charges. 
The solution of our problem requires that 
we make these reductions without 
sacrifices. This has been a_ guiding 
principle in our standardization work and 
the results have been of great importance 
to the public. 

In many cases it has been our experience 
that flexibility of production been 
obtained and the path to further improve- 
ments kept open by specifying, as far as 
possible, the performance requirements for 
completed things. An example of this 
would be specifying the electrical proper- 
ties of an insulating compound, such as its 
insulation resistance, strength 
and specific inductive capacity, rather than 
the percentages and grades of different 
rubbers, oils, waxes and fillers that may 


such 


has 


dielectric 


enter into its composition. 


There are in existence specifications for 


some insulating materials which rigidiy 
specify composition. From our contact 
with manufacturers, we have found a 


general opinion to exist that these require- 
ments are not the best that could 
been devised, from the standpoints of cost, 
electrical properties or durability, and that 
such requirements may be fully complied 
with and yet inferior material produced. 

Under the plan of specifying results, we 
have had a number of manufacturers pre- 
paring wires under the same specifications. 
No two of these manufacturers are em- 
ploving the same insulating compounds in 
the same proportions, and yet, after a 
number of years’ experience with each of 
them, we are unable to point out one of 
these compounds as being distinctly better 
than the ‘others. 

This feature has its advantages from 
the standpoint of diversifying the raw 
material demand. Thus, during the war 
period, one of our manufacturers was in- 
convenienced by being unable to obtain 
from his accustomed source of supply, the 
Principal mineral filler used in his insulat- 
ing compound. Our supervisory tests indi- 
cated that his product was failing to meet 
specification requirements and ‘inspections 
at his plant were temporarily discontinued. 
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Meanwhile, other suppliers, not so handi- 
capped, were proceeding normally. 

The specifying of composition in such 
materials as rubber insulating compounds 
is also a deterrent to the manufacturer in 
his desire to improve his own product. 
Recently a manufacturer whose research 
facilities along his own line are very com- 
plete, gave us the results of tests involvy- 
ing the preparation of several hundred 
samples of a special wire. 

In this case, along parallel 
lines, we had already arrived at a solu- 
tion of the problem which showed some 
advantages over this manufacturer’s pro- 
Such cooperation, however, de- 
serves the purchaser’s encouragement and 
an effective way of extending it is the 


working 


posal. 








THE INDEX FOR VOLUME 87 
OF TELEPHONY. 


The index for Volume 87 of “Teleph- 
ony,” which was completed with the 
issue of December 27, 1924, is now 
ready for distribution among those who 
keep complete files. 

In this index are listed all of the 
important articles which have appeared 
between July 5 and December 27. It 
will be supplied free of charge to those 
making application. 








drafting of specifications in such a way 
that improvements of mutual advantages 
may be most readily developed. 

In specifications for hardware, we de- 
pend upon such mechanical tests as can 
be made by the inspector in connection 
with his for 
and We 
ated on a omitting 
position requirements 


examination dimensions 


assembly details. have oper- 


basis. of com- 
for a number of 
vears and have found it desirable to re- 
sort to analyses in only a few cases where 
isolated failures have made thorough in- 
vestigation of the iailing pieces necessary. 

There are, of course, some materials to 
which tests to determine suitability are 
not as readily applied, as to those referred 
to above. Typical of these materials are 
paints and timber preservatives. But even 
for these materials we have found it practi- 
cable to eliminate all but a 
mental composition requirements. 

Thus we have purchased paint in. large 
quantities without specifying the composi- 
tion of the pigment, depending upon color, 


few funda- 


fineness and insolubility to indicate ac- 
ceptable characteristics. Under this 
arrangement, the chemical tests resolve 


themselves into a fairly simple determina- 
tion of the purity of the vehicle. 

In closing, I should like to emphasize 
the disadvantages in allowing standards 
to become so crystallized and set, that their 
revision becomes a difficult and time-con- 
suming process. Standardization is a use- 
ful servant but a bad master. If 
properly used, in a rigid, uncompromising 


im- 
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way, standardization may fetter progress. 
If properly used, standardization will be 
found to be a valuable aid to progress. 
Whether standardization becomes a 
hindrance or an aid to progress, will, in 
my opinion, largely depend upon the de- 
gree of flexibility of standards that is 
maintained, which involves a_ working 
arrangement so set up as to facilitate re- 
vision, and the full utilization of this 
arrangement by making revisions when- 
ever this can advantageously be done. 








1924 Output of Copper Breaks Rec- 
ords Except War Years. 

Production of copper, zinc and lead in- 
creased during the year 1924, Interior De- 
partment figures show. 

The output of copper broke all previous 
record except for the years during the 
war period, the Geological Survey esti- 
mating it at 1,623,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,435,000,000 pounds in 1923, 
an increase of more than 13 per cent. The 
production of refined copper from 
domestic sources was 1,764,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 1,464,000,000 the 
vear before. 


new 
pounds 


Imports and exports of unmanufactured 
copper for 11 months of the year repre- 
sented the largest purchases from abroad 
and almost the largest shipments from this 
country on record, imports amounting to 
706,127,251 pounds, and exports reaching 
the total of 1,018,426,271 pounds. 

Stocks of refined copper in the hands of 
domestic refineries December 31, based on 
estimates of the refiners, were given at 
247,000,000 pounds, compared with 264,- 
000,000 pounds a year before. 
process of refining or held 
was estimated at 
against 432,000,000. 

Lead mining made a gain of 8 per cent 
for the year, and lead smelting and refin- 
ing gained 15 per cent. 


Material in 
for refining 


405,000,000 pounds, 


Zinc mining and 
smelting gains were slight. 

The output of soft lead from mines in 
the Mississippi Valley and the small out- 
put from mmes in the Eastern States 
together amounted to about 276,000 short 
tons, and that of argentiferous lead from 
mines in the Western States amounted to 
about 312,000 tons, a total of 588,000 tons. 
The corresponding figures for 1923 totaled 
545,591 tons. 

The recoverable zinc contained in 
mined in 1924 was about 636,000 short 
tons, compared with 610,394 in 1923. The 
output of the Central and Eastern States 
showed a gain, while that of the Western 
States showed a small loss. 


ore 


Celebrate Opening of First Ala- 
bama Exchange, in 1879, 

The 45th anniversary of the opening of 
the first telephone exchange in Alabama 
was celebrated recently. This exchange, 
which was located at Mobile, was opened 
on November 15, 1879. 
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AUTOMATIC SWITCHBOARD 


replaces all cords and jacks as used on 
manual boards. 

The rotary and step-by-step switches 
make all connections and automati- 
cally disconnect. 

They also furnish the other familiar 
advantages of machine switching, 
such as instant recall, secret serv- 
ice, etc. 


AUTOMATIC KEYSET DESK 


replaces a thousand dials or more and 
drives the automatic switchboard even 
more efficiently than the North dial. 

The keyboard very closely resem- 
bles that of an electric adding machine 
and puts through a call in one-half to 
one-fourth the time consumed by a 
dial, 

The entire number is set up before 
the. start button is depressed, thus 
giving opportunity for checking the 
operation and producing a very low 
percentage of operators’ error. 
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THE AUTOMANUAL OPERATOR 


takes the subscriber’s number and, with the keyset desk, 
drives the automatic switchboard for him. 


The subscriber merely lifts the receiver and gives his 
number orally, thus getting 


The Most Automatic Service Possible. 


bhe NORTH ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALION, OHIO 


SINCE The North line offers every kind of automatic telephone service. 
including the Automanual System for local and toll service. 

Automanual Remote Control of small exchanges and Dial Auto- 

1 8 8 4 matic for both private exchanges and central office equipment. 
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Visitors Make Friends for Company 


Interesting Experience of a Kansas Company in Promoting Public Relations 
by Means of Visitors’ Campaigns—Benefits to the Operators, the Company 
and the Patrons—Part Taken by the Operators in the Various Campaigns 
By Miss Manta J. Elder, 
Chief Operator, 


Almost everyone employed in telephone 
work agrees that the best friends we traffic 
people have are those of our patrons that 
visit this department. It seems to be a 
difficult matter, however, to get our peo- 
ple to come to us, as visitors. 

The operators at Ottawa overcame this 
difficulty last year to such an extent that 
we had more than 1,600 visitors’ names 
registered in our visitors’ book for the 
period from May 1 until November 1. 
This is the manner in which we did it: 

Last May we put on a visitors’ cam- 
paign. As there are 30 employes on our 
traffic force, we asked each one to be re- 
sponsible for at least 10 visitors. The girl 
who was hostess for the largest number 
of visitors was to receive a reward. 

Our slogan was “300 visitors for the 
month of May—300 better friends for us.” 

At the end of the month we had a total 
of 312 names in our register, not counting 
several small children. 
we with the result, and so glad did the 
people seem to visit us, that we decided to 
try the same idea for October, with a 





So pleased were 


larger goal. 

Our slogan that time was ‘600 Visitors 

for October will be a rich Harvest of 
Friends for us.” 
At the 
end of that month we had registered a 
total of 1,211 names, about 900 of these 
being school children. 

Many of the grades visited us and the 
entire junior high school availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the telephone system. Not only 
did they greatly enjoy the visit to our de- 
partment, but they were much interested 
in all other departments. The plant room 
was especially interesting to the boys. 

Many children brought notebooks and 
pencils and took notes in a_ business-like 
manner. As the classes, comprising from 
27 to 38 pupils, accompanied by a teacher, 
arrived at the building, they were divided 
into two groups. 

The boys were sent to the plant room 
first and the girls kept in the traffic. Both 
departments are on the same floor. If 
none of the plant men was available to ex- 


And we were not disappointed. 


plain the workings of the plant room, one 
of the older operators was sent out with 
the boys to tell them as much as possible 
about it. 

The operators who were assigned to this 
part of the entertaining learned many 
things they had .not known before, for 


the youngsters .were full of questions. If 
the operator .in charge was questioned 
about something ‘on which she was not 
entirely clear, she was sure to make it a 
point to obtain the necessary explanation 
from the wire chief before the next class 
visited us. 

The children were told something of the 
battery charging and the ringing ma- 
chines ; also were shown the great network 








Sharp Words Waste Energy That 
Belongs Somewhere Else. 


Every .sharp exchange of words in 
the home, in travel, in the office, any- 
where, presents two brains as meeting 
each other with destructive emotion in- 
stead of with a process of orderly 
thought. 

We see the thing happening constant- 
ly on all sides, and every ‘time it occurs 
it is-a displacement of emotion which 
literally means waste and nothing else. 
No possible good can be accomplished 
by it, and a certain amount of emotion- 
al energy which belongs somewhere 
else is here finding a vicarious and dis- 
turbing outlet.—Frederick Pierce, Psy- 
chologist. 








of wires crossing and recrossing one an- 
other on the frames, the relays and many 
other items of interest. 

At the switchboard, they were specially 
interested in where their calls came in 
and how Central made the connections. 

We were careful to explain the differ- 
ent processes of a call, from the time the 
receiver is lifted from the hook on the 
subscriber’s telephone until the connections 
are taken down. 


We also explained to them just how they 
should make a recall, illustrating by, first 
slowly moving the receiver hook up and 
down so that the flash was easily noted by 
the operator, then by impatient jerks of 
the hook, causing the flash to the operator 
to appear as a steady glow of the super- 
visory signal. 

Many of the.children said they were 
glad to. know this as they had never given 
it a thought but could now see plainly 
why it was sometimes so hard to recall 
Central. 

The information file was of great inter- 
est and many of the children were anx- 
They 


ious .to tind their telephone listing. 
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Kansas Telephone Co., Ottawa, ‘Kans. 


were allowed to do this as much as pos- 
‘sible. 

The toll department brought forth many 
comments and exclamations. The calcula- 
graphs were of special interest and were 
explained and the stamp illustrated, over 
and over again. 

One grade. pupil in a paper written later, 
described thescalculagraph stamp as “three 
little clocks.” 

Another paper said, “If a call from an 
outside city comes, a small door opens 
(our ‘toll board is equipped with drops). 
Long distance pushes in a plug which an- 
swers the call. The long distance opera- 
tor has a.clock with two levers, one on 
each side. When a person starts talking, 
a paper is pushed in and a lever is pulled 
down, which prints the time he begins and 
ends.” 

Pretty good description, is it not, from 
a 5th grade boy who had never before vis- 
ited a telephone office and who spent prob- 
ably 15 minutes watching long distance 
work ? 

We had the privilege of seeing only a 
papers from the 
grades, but judging from the ones we read, 
the children profited much by their visit. 

Here is what Robert Turpin, in the 
sixth grade of the Garfield school, Otta- 


few of the various 


wa., Kans., wrote after a visit to the local 
exchange: 

Last Friday the fifth and sixth grades 
went to the telephone office to see how 
they managed it. As soon as we got there, 
all the boys went into the power 
They had a big green light that they used. 
They showed the batteries they used and 
they were about one foot square. 

Next they took us to the switchboard 
and showed how they worked them. When 
you take down the receiver, a little light 
glows. Then the operator asks you the 
number. When you tell her the number, 
she puts a plug into the number wanted, 
and if your number is on a party line she 
rings the color you want, red, white or 
blue. If the number hasn’t any color she 
rings the black. 


room. 


When you want long distance, the op- 
erator asks you the number of the other 
person and where they live. Then they 
call the Central in the other town and tell 
her the number. 
ed, she calls you. 


When they are ‘connect- 
When you start talking 
the operator at the office puts a piece of 
paper under a clock and stamps it and 
that tells what time it is. When you stop, 
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‘she “stamps it again, and that “tells “what 
time it is when you stop. 

The information girl said that they could 
call as far as Cuba.” 

The teachers also were very enthusiastic 
about the work and said that they never 
dreamed of it being the wonderful work 
that it is. 

None of them had ever visited an ex- 
change and several asked permission to 
visit us sometime when they would not 
have the care of the children, so they 
could reach a better understanding of the 
work. This was granted, of course. One 
teacher told us afterward that one of her 
pupils said: 

“T never will be cross 
again. She works so hard.” 

It is a pleasure to meet these children 
on the street and have them speak to us. 
It makes us feel that we have won many 
warm friends by inviting them to visit 
our exchange. 


with Central 


A great many older people visited us 
also and were just as anxious to have the 
work explained as the children. Several 
fathers and mothers called on us after the 
children had Others have 
expressed their desire to come as soon as 
convenient. 

One mother said: “I am so thankful to 
you for inviting my boy to the office. It 
seemed impossible for him to be patient 
and courteous with the operator, but now 
he is all patience and courtesy.” 

This is something gained, is it not? 

One pupil wrote: “I am so glad I got to 
go to the telephone office. 
to be polite.” 

Our older visitors kindly praised the 
service, and one lady mentioned her 
appreciation of the dependability of the 
operators. She said, among other things: 
“We have Central call us mornings. We 
can’t depend on the alarm clock, but Cen- 
tral never fails us.” 

“Central never fails us’—I think that 
was the most appreciated statement made 
by any of our visitors. So many things 
and people do fail us in this life, and to 
be thought of as “never failing” is a won- 
derful encouragement. 

Our office seems a much more interest- 
ing place to us when other people find it 
of interest. One operator says: “I did 
not realize how important our. work was 
until so many subscribers seemed to think 
it is such a wonderful work.” Our adult 
Visitors were one and all impressed with 
the system we have. Many of them 
seemed very much surprised that each one 
of us had a special part to play in the 


been here. 


It teaches us 


service. 

The supervisors particularly drew much 
favorable comment. 
patron, “the operators have no opportunity 


“Surely,” said one 
to disobey the rules of the company, even 
if they wish to do so with the splendid 
And I do not think 
that the operator wants to do any thing 


supervision they have. 
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wrong. - They are all too sincere appear- 
ing.” 

She was assured that it was seldom, in- 
deed, that-an operator willfully disobeyed 
rules. 

As operators, we feel that much has 
been gained by these patrons visiting us. 
We naturally feel a deeper interest in 
them, now that we know so many of them 
personally—and they feel much more 
friendly toward us because they have seen, 
with their own eyes, that our work is not 
performed mechancally and unthinkingly, 
but rather is a very personal matter with 
us; that our sincere desire is to give to 
them the best of service. 

We had more visitors in November and 
December than we ever have had before 
in a year’s time, which goes to show that 
an interest in the office has been aroused in 
our people and that they are willing and 
even anxious to avail themselves of an op- 
portunity to visit us. 

Our operators have no intention of al- 
lowing this feeling to die out. They are 
inviting friends to visit us whenever they 
have the opportunity, and especially if 
some one asks their advice or assistance 
on anything pertaining to the service or 
equipment. 

In this way we hope to make friends of 
any one who may feel that he is not being 
treated justly. We know that, if he will 
visit us at our work and have the particu- 
lar item he does not understand explained, 
it is certain to cause him to have a much 
better attitude toward us. 

Another The them- 
selves benetited greatly in that many of 


gain: operators 
them can now explain the different phases 
of the work much more effectively than 
before because the necessity of explaining 
and illustrating was put upon them during 
our campaigns. At first, they felt they 
could not do it and the chief operator and 
supervisors were very busy, but gradu- 
ally the operators were brought into it and 
soon most of them were making as good 
or even better explanations of the. work. 

It was quite encouraging to see them 
thus becoming better acquainted with their 
work through the 
others of it. 


necessity of telling 

And so the company and the patrons 
have both reaped a great benefit, and we 
feel that our harvest for October has re- 
paid a hundredfold for the extra work it 
brought. 


From Ox Teams to Auto Trucks in 
Pole Transportation. 

A double ox team, hitched to a log 
wagon carrying four or five telephone 
poles, was a common sight before the ad- 
vent of the motor truck. 

For the telephone 


poles nowadays under ordinary conditions 


transportation of 


the use of a two-wheel, high-speed trailer, 
equipped with rubber tires and with the 
poles balanced on the trailer and towed 
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behind the truck, has been found to be 
the most satisfactory method. 

This method -has the advantage that the 
trailer, loaded with poles, can be readily 
detached from the truck and left at any 
location when it is desired to use the truck 
for other work. It is also of advantage in 
case the load becomes stuck on a hill or in 
the mud, when the trailer is detached, 
while the truck runs forward and from 
firm ground is able to pull the trailer load 
of poles. 

The number of poles carried by the 
trailer varies from one to 20, depending 
on the size of pole and kind of wood, but 
the hauling of extremely heavy loads is 
not a common practice by the companies 
of the Bell system. 

Twenty years ago there was not a single 
motor-driven car in the service of the Bell 
system. Now there are more than 9,000 
motor cars of various types, sufficient to 
furnish transportation for a large army, in 
constant use in connection with outside 
telephone plant construction and mainte- 
nance work. 

Previous to 1910 very few cars and no 
trucks purchased. From 1910 to 
1913 of equipment were 
placed in service, largely upon an experi- 
mental basis. 


were 


various types 


favorable that in 
the next six years the large number of 
horse-drawn trucks were superseded with 
By 1919, the motor fleet 
of the Bell system had reached 7,200. 


The results were so 


motor vehicles. 


Since then there has been a steady in- 
crease corresponding to the growth and 
requirements of telephone construction and 
maintenance 


organizations in handling 


their steadily increasing activities. 


12,000 Long Distance Calls a Year 
by Salesman. 

Twelve thousand long distance telephone 
calls in one year is the record of N. M. 
Nordquist of Omaha, Neb., traveling sales- 
man for a well-known Middle West con- 
cern. Mr. Nordquist, however, travels en- 
tirely by telephone, his territory including 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa, Western 
Illinois and Southwestern Wisconsin. 

His best talking record was established 
at Algona, Iowa, last year when he talked 
on 53 long distance calls in 97 minutes. He 
has found that selling goods by telephone 
is entirely practical and, in many cases, 
much more effective, he says, than by per- 
sonal solicitation. 


Mexican Government Telephones 
to Go Back to Private Owners. 
The Mexican Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., which for several years has been con- 
trolled by the Mexican government, will 
soon be handed over to the private owners, 
according to Col. W. J. Repp, who has 
gone in Mexico City to receive the prop- 
erty. 








Queries — What’s Your Problem? 





Connection of Substation Light- 
ning Arrester to Circuit. 


How should the substation lightning ar- 
rester be connected, and what is its func- 
tion? 


Most lightning arresters consist of two 
fuses between which and connected with 
each is the arrester proper. The arrester 
proper consists, usually, of a set of two 
carbon blocks for each side of the line, 
each set of blocks separated by a thin strip 
of mica. The center of the arrester is 
connected by means of a wire to ground. 

The line wires from the central office 
are connected to the end of the fuses 
farthest from the arrester proper and the 
wires to the. telephone are connected to 
the end of the fuses nearest the arrester 
proper. In other words, the fuses are to 
the - line. 

In operation, when lightning discharges 
or foreign currents follow the line wires 
towards the telephone, they are carried to 
ground by jumping the air gaps between 
the carbon blocks. Lightning will always 
discharge across a small air gap more 
auickly than through coils of wire. Any 
excessive current flowing through the 
fuses towards the telephone will blow the 
fuses and thus protect the coils and wir- 
ing of the telephone. 


Some Crosstalk Must Be Expected 
in Ground Return System. 


Our equipment consists of one Kellogg 
100-drop magneto switchboard. We have 
been having trouble with crosstalk 
through the switchboard. We have in- 
stalled new listening and ringback keys in 
the control board and have also cleaned 
all carbons on arresters but have not 
cleared up any of the crosstalk. 

For instance, with two lines connected 
through the board, by plugging in on any 
other number, we can hear the conversa- 
tion with the listening key open. We can 
also hear the conversation by touching 
with the tip of the plug the automatic 
drop closer without inserting the plug in 
the jack. 

All grounds from the switchboard are 
connected to a ¥%-inch copper wire which 
is connected to ground. Our ground is 
not very deep as we have very shallow soil 
but we keep it wet all of the time. 

The lines run metallic through office 
cable from switchboard to main frame: 
office cable is about 10 feet long. We 
have saturated the exposed part of this 
cable with melted paraffin; also where it 
attaches to the main frame. All lines run 
metallic from switchboard to main frame. 
One side of line is grounded at main 
a and the other attached to outside 
ines. 


Being a single-wire earth-return ex- 
change, crosstalk must be expected. The 
loudness of crosstalk ought not to be 


great with so short a cable. But if the 
operating room is quiet, a relatively weak 
crosstalk may be heard very distinctly. 

Only a personal inspection by a trouble- 
man can reveal if the crosstalk is louder 
than it ought to be. For instance, two 
tural lines which parallel each other on 
adjacent pins for six to 10 miles may 
crosstalk loudly enough to enable a con- 
versation to be held without any connec- 
tion through the switchboard. 

Test any two lines which give crosstalk 
trouble by. setting up a connection as you 
have described and then cutting each line 
off at the main distributing frame. If the 
crosstalk is due to outside wires, the only 
remedy for crosstalk is metallic circuits, 
well transposed. 


Method for Making Daily Tests on 
Rural Telephone Lines. 


What instrument or method can be used 
to make daily tests on ground-return rural 
lines to detect trouble such as shorts and 
grounds that may occur from time to 
time, in the telephones or on the line? 

What I want is an instrument that can 
be used in the office to make the daily 
tests. You would likely mention a volt- 
meter, but I do not think a voltmeter will 
do unless it will show the resistance in 
one-ohm steps up to 500 ohms or more. 
However, I am going to leave it to you 
to answer for me. 


Use a self-contained Wheatstone bridge, 
or arrange your test equipment so that 
the Wheatstone bridge can be very quickly 
switched into the circuit and out again, 
so as to listen or measure alternately if 
iound necessary. 

To listen across the line with a head- 
set in series with a condenser will enable 
you to know if a subscriber comes in on 
the line during testing. Be sure the con- 
denser has high insulation. Put a re- 
serving switch in the “X” wires because 
sometimes the direction of the testing cur- 
rent affects the apparent resistance. Av- 
erage the two results in such cases. Keep 
a record of the distance of each line and 
judge your readings by that. 


Measuring Insulation of Line by 
Voltmeter Method. 


Explain the voltmeter method of meas- 
uring the insulation resistance of a tele- 
phone line. 


When this method is used, Ohm’s law 
is applied, both the current and the voltage 
trom which the resistance is determined 
Leing obtained indirectly. 

The voltage of the test battery, which 
we shall call E, is measured. 

The voltmeter is connected in series with 
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the unknown resistance and the voltage 
Ex is obtained: The voltage across the un- 
known resistance, Rx, then is E — Ex. Ii 
the resistance of the voltmeter, which can 
easily be obtained, is Rv, the current 
through the voltmeter when it is in series 
with the unknown resistance, Rx, will be 
Ex divided by Rv. 
The unknown resistance will be 
E — Ex (E — Ex) R 


Ex Ex 


Ry 

Voltmeters of resistances of 10,000 ohms 
to 100,000 ohms can be used with satis- 
factory results. The greater the resist- 
ance of the voltmeter, the greater the un- 
known resistance which can be measured 
accurately. The higher resistance volt- 
meters will be found to be more satisfac- 
tory since most subscribers’ loops will have 
an insulation resistance greater than 100,- 
000 ohms. 

Test battery voltages of 30 to 120 volts 
may be used. The voltmeters of higher 
resistance will show higher sensibility if 
a higher voltage test battery is used. The 
difficulty of maintaining a large battery 
for testing is sometimes offered as an 
objection, but the life of such a battery 
is increased when low resistance shunts 
are not often used with the voltmeter. 


Rr. = 





The Location of the Subscriber's 
Telephone Instrument. 


How and where should the subscrib 
er’s telephone instrument be located? 


Wall telephones should be located so that 
the mouthpiece of the transmitter can be 
adapted to the height of the user. The 
wall telephone should. not be mounted on 
damp walls, vibrating partitions or where 
it would be subject to injury by 
sons passing through the room. 

The telephone should not be located near 
z. door or window as these may be left 
open and the telephone, perhaps, exposed 
to the weather. 

For desk telephones, the bell box or 
magneto can usually be located under or 
on the side of the desk or on the wall or 
baseboard convenient to the desk, or table, 
on which the telephone will be placed by 
the subscriber. 

Locating the bell box or magneto on 
damp walls, vibrating partitions, near win- 
dors or doors. or where it would be sub- 
ject to injury by persons passing through 
the room should be avoided. If the tele- 
phone is of the magneto type, the dry cells 
should be installed in a suitable battery 
box and located as near the magneto set 
as possible. 


per- 
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Higher Rates Fixed for Los Angeles 


New Rates Approved for Southern California Telephone Co. in Los Angeles 






and Vicinity to Yield Return of 63 Per Cent— Measured Business Rate 
for All by 1926— Commission Criticizes Policy of the American Company 


Finding that under efficient operation 
the present rates charged by Southern 
California Telephone Co. produce a net 
return upon the reasonable cost of the 
operative property used, of only 1% per 
cent, and that in view of improved serv- 
ice conditions the company is entitled to 
a return of 6% per cent based on 1924 
conditions, the California Railroad Com- 
mission, on December 29, fixed new rates 
for telephone service in Los Angeles and 
vicinity by that company, effective Febru- 
ary 1, 1925. It is expected that the return 
for 1925 under the new rates will be some- 
what higher under efficient management. 

Reducing the company’s claim of the 
value of its property by approximately 
$8,000,000, the commission found the 
reasonable rate base for the year 1924 
to be $58,681,000. The commission also 
reduced the company’s estimate of oper- 
ating expenses by $2,600,000. This amount 
includes a reduction of $1,060,000 in de- 
preciation allowances, $1,231,000 in other 
expenses, and $309,000 in the payments 
made to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for rental of instruments and 
supervision. 

The commission finds that Southern 
California Telephone Co., to all intents 
and purposes, acts as a division or dis- 
trict of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which in turn acts as a division of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Referring to the refusal of the Amer- 
ican company to comply with the com- 
mission’s requests for information rela- 
tive to the cost of supervision, the com- 
mission says in its decision: “We must, 
at this time, seriously criticize the policy 
of the American company in this con- 
nection.” 

The commission declares that the 
American company should be subject to 
investigation by state commissions in re- 
gard to service to associated companies 
in the same manner as other public utili- 
ties, and should be prepared to present 
such evidence relative to cost of opera- 
tion as the state commissions may deem 
fit to require. 

The commission: finds that service is 
now satisfactory, although it has been 
unsatisfactory in the past. Testimony to 
this effect was given by both the com- 
mission’s and the city’s witnesses. 

In previous decisions the commission 
declared that until the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. was in a position 
to render normally efficient service it 


should not expect a full fair return upon 
its investment. 


Since that time the com- 


pany has improved the service to an ex- 
tent which justifies a fair return upon 
the investment, used in the public service. 

It is estimated that the new rates 
would produce a net return of 6% per 
cent upon the rate base on the 1924 busi- 
ness, and a somewhat higher rate of re- 
turn in 1925, while in 1926, when com- 
plete measurement of business service is 








THE INDEX FOR VOLUME 87 
OF TELEPHONY. 


The index for Volume 87 of “Teleph- 
ony,” which was completed with the 
issue of December 27, 1924, is now 
ready for distribution among those who 
keep complete files. 

In this index are listed all of the 
important articles which have appeared 
between July 5 and December 27. It 
will be supplied free of charge to those 
making application. 








proposed, some increase in net return 
will occur. 

The company requested that the rates 
should be fixed to yield a net return of 
8 per cent and counsel for the city of 
Los Angeles and the citizens telephone 
committee represented that a net return 
of 7 per cent would not be unreasonable. 

It is pointed out in the decision that 
Los Angeles is developing into a metro- 
politan district, that the present rate plan 
will soon become obsolete, and that steps 
must be taken to readjust and rearrange 
the rate plan to fit the new conditions. 
The company is urged to take steps in 
contemplation of a future change. 

Foreign exchange service is established 
to care for industries requiring Los 
Angeles exchange service, although lo- 
cated in outlying and other exchanges. 
With this service, industries located in 
Montebello and Culver City exchange 
areas can obtain Los Angeles service 
direct, and rates are fixed for this form 
of service. 

The local exchange, previously estab- 
lished in Montebello, is continued as it 
now exists, and Culver City is established 
as a separate exchange; while Beverly 
Hills is continued as a part of the Los 
Angeles exchange. 

It is found that residence subscribers are 
paying more than their proportionate share 
of the cost of service, and the business and 
private branch exchange subscribers are 
paying much less than their proper share. 
It is pointed out that the value of the serv- 
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ice to residence subscribers soon reaches a 
maximum beyond which point an increase 
in rates will result in a decreased use of 
the service, accompanied by a decrease in 
revenue. The new rates attempt to ad- 
just the differential between the various 
classes of service. 

Measured service is urged as a means of 
spreading among the various subscribers 
the cost of service as equitably as possible, 
the commission holding that flat rates have 
become impracticable owing to the enor- 
mous growth of the system, placing an 
undue burden upon the small subscriber. 
It is pointed out that practically all cities 
in the United States of equal size to Los 
Angeles have measured telephone rates for 
business service. 

The rates established are $4.75 per month 
for individual line residence service; $3.50 
per month for two-party service; $2.75 per 
month for, four-party service, instead of 
$5.50 for single lines, $4.25 for two-party, 
and $3.25 for four-party service, requested 
by the company. These rates compare fa- 
vorably with rates for residence service 
furnished in other cities of comparable 
size. It is pointed out that single-line flat 
rate service is $5.50 in Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh, $4.50 in Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, and $5 in Washington; and a mini- 
mum monthly rate for residence measured 
service in Boston, Cleveland and Detroit 
is $5, and in Philadelphia $4. 

The commission makes effective a fiat 
rate for one-party business service of 
$12.50 per month, as compared with the 
present rate of $9; and also an optional 
measured rate providing for a charge of 
$5.50 per month for 75 messages or less, 5 
cents per message for the next 100 mes- 
sages, and 4 cents for additional messages. 

The decision provides that the company 
shall completely install measuring equip- 
ment on its system and that, commencing 
January, 1926, all business telephone serv- 
ice shall be placed on a measured basis, flat 
rates being discontinued from business 
service at that time. 


Eight Kinds of Wood Required in 
Building Telephone Booth. 


Telephone men will be interested and 
surprised to know that the telephone booth 
is not so simple a structure as it appears 
to be. No less than 247 feet of lumber 
are required in its construction, and eight 
different kinds of wood are used in a sin- 
gle booth, namely chestnut, mahogany, 
birch, maple, poplar, basswood, pine, and 
three-ply veneers. 
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SPECIAL SERVICE 











in Any Exchange 


Modern telephone service requirements 
are highly complex. Usually, even in 
the smaller exchanges, half a dozen 
or more different services must be 
rendered. 


To meet any combination of them 
completely and economically requires 
a highly flexible modern type of equip=- 
ment. Switching by hand, the old way, 
is no longer adequate. The new way 
is the Strowger Automatic way. 


Strowger Automatic telephone equip- 
ment is meeting many unusual com- 
binations of service requirements in 
exchanges of every size all over the 
world. They include all kinds of city 
and rural party line service, P. B. X. 
trunk service, pay station and other 
types of measured service. Many 
others to meet individual needs are 
also furnished—and all with one stan- 
dard, modern type of apparatus. 
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Factory and General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation, New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd.......... London 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd..............eeeeee0: Liverpool 
= Francaise lV’ Exploitation des Procédés 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 





Chats About Company Doings 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

An interesting incident, showing how a 
toll section lineman obtained public co- 
operation by unusual methods, is the ex- 
perience of W. J. Mack, toll section line- 
man at Oswego, N. Y., given in The Tele- 
phone Review. 

Mack had experienced some difficulty in 
keeping the toll line between Mexico and 
Mapleview, N. Y., fully equipped with 
glass insulators. As often as he replaced 
broken insulators, they were shot off by 
someone during the night. Near the scene 
of the trouble was a public school, and 
since Mack had noticed that many of the 
boy students had air rifles, he suspected 
the cause of the trouble. 

Being the father of a boy, however, he 
knew a better way than to openly accuse 
any of the boys. Instead, he called at the 
schoolhouse and explained his trouble to 
the schoolteacher, and secured permission 
to address the pupils. 

In the talk which followed, he told the 
boys he would not think of accusing any 
one of them of doing such a thing, and 
confidentially informed them that the state 
troopers were watching for the guilty per- 
son. He requested the boys to be on the 
lookout and assist the troopers in finding 
the culprit. The boys all readily agreed. 

Before Mack addressed the class, about 
150 insulators had been broken, and after 
his talk, it was not necessary to replace 
a single one. 





The Interstate Utilities Co., Spokane, 
Wash., is going to assist the subscribers 
in abating “’Phone Sponger” nuisance, ac- 
cording to The Relay, the employes’ paper. 
A special advertising campaign is going to 
be carried on through the newspapers in 
the Interstate’s territory. Ralph Gordon, 
known to every reader of the Spokesman- 
Review, has illustrated the advertising 
copy. All the employes are asked to sug- 
gest means of combatting this. evil. 

It is hoped the company will be able to 
assist the subscribers in confining the 
use of their telephones to those entitled 
to them. 

The “phone sponger,”—the man or wo- 
man who has the habit of borrowing other 
people’s telephones—is one of the big 
problems of the telephone company, says 
The Relay. Such a person is a big nui- 
sance to the subscribers. 

“At every exchange,” it continues, 
“complaints have been made by the sub- 
scribers of other people continually bor- 
rowing their telephone. The employes of 
this company have been asked to do some- 
thing to relieve the situation but, of course, 


they are almost always admonished by 
those making the complaint—‘but don’t use 
my name.’ Some subscribers have been 
known to have their telephones removed to 
get away from the nuisance of the ‘ phone 
sponger.’ 

“The ‘’phone sponger’ is a nuisance to 
the telephone subscriber in two ways: He 
bothers those who have telephones by 
‘dropping in to use the phone a minute,’ he 








Most of Us Live Cooperatively. 


Many of us will do well to consider 
seriously how far we direct our lives as 
something for which we are personally 
responsible, and how far we leave 
achievement to the others around us 
and get a vicarious achievement gratifi- 
cation from counting ourselves in on 
what they do. Most of us must live 
cooperatively with others.—Frederick 
Pierce, Psychologist. 








bothers the subscriber again by being ‘the 
person next door’ to whom someone wants 
to talk, and the subscriber is asked to call 
him to the telephone. He is a problem 
and ‘sore spot’ to the telephone company 
because he takes from the company the 
only thing the company has to sell—tele- 
phone service—without paying for it. 

The telephone is for the use of those 
who subscribe for telephone service. No 
one else has a right to the use of it. The 
‘’phone sponger’ has no more right to 
our service than he has to go into the 
grocery store and take a can of beans off 
the shelf without offering to pay for it.” 

The borrowing of telephone service is a 
problem confronting many managers who 
will be interested in the outcome of the 
Interstate company’s efforts to combat the 
habit. 





A rather unique display in the office of 
the North State Telephone Co. at High 
Point, N. C., last month, was what was 
said to be the first telephone ever used in 
High Point. The telephone was in service 
throughout the year 1890. 

Before 1895 when the first commercial 
telephone system was established in High 
Point, there were only two telephone lines 
working in the town. One line was owned 
by Ed. Steele, now living in High Point, 
and extended from his home to his office. 
The other was at the Pickett Cotton MiH, 
and the telephone on display was the one 
said to have been used at the Pickett mill. 

It was pointed out that some idea of the 
enormous advances in the telephone sys- 
tem in High Point could be obtained by 
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the fact that in 1890 only two conversa- 
tions could be carried on by telephone at 
a time, while today 300 conversations can 
be in process simultaneously. 





The telephone has become such an in- 
dispensable part of our modern life that 
its absence is now a cause of comment. 
In a recent reference to a popular London, 
New York and Chicago play, a Chicago 
newspaper recently said: 

“It remains for Earl Carroll, its youthful 
producer, however, to point out the most 
novel thing about the play—‘White Cargo’ 
has no telephone in it. In none of its 
scenes is any use made of this important 
convenience of modern life. 

Mr. Carroll claims that practically every 
modern play written avails itself of a tele- 
phone to further the action of the plot, to 
such an extent that we begin to wonder 
how Shakespeare and the pretelephoni¢ 
playwrights could ever have produced 
their masterpieces without the existence of 
the handy telephone. And hence his con- 
tention that White Cargo is indeed novel 
and unique in these days of electrical con- 
trivances, as nowhere in the play or in the 
text of the same is any use or allusion 
made to that sine qua non of the modern 
play—the telephone.” 





“Telephone girls across the way are 
demons for work; smash all records.” 
That was the rather startling headline of 
an article at the top of a page in the De- 
cember 28 issue of the La Crosse, Wis.. 
Leader-Press. The story related told of 
the traffic handled by the operators of the 
La Crosse Telephone Co. during the 
Christmas rush. Undoubtedly traffic people 
will be interested in the figures: 

“Christmas, with its hustle and bustle 
placed an additional burden on local tele- 
phone operators and the ‘Hello-girls’ sure 
had a time of it. Answering in the neigh- 
borhood of 500 calls per hour doesn’t give 
the girls many spare moments for that 
means they must make a connection once 
every six or seven seconds. 

Wednesday, the day before Christmas, 
was the heaviest day at the telephone ex- 
change when 97,015 calls were taken care 
of during the 24 hours of the day, between 
40,000 and 45,000 over the usual number of 
calls. As you glance down these figures 
and see the record the girls broke and also 
just how busy they are during a day, es- 
pecially before Christmas, you'll probably 
understand why you, perhaps, got the 
wrong number occasionally or had to wait 
a few seconds to get your party. 

The normal and usual number of tele- 
phone calls for each week day of from 
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50,000 to 55,000 calls was increased gradu- 
ally, as is usual during the month of De- 
cember, and by the 15th of the month had 
reached the actual number of 65,112 for 
the 24 hours of that day with the busy 
hour amounting to 5,960 calls from 9 
a. m. to 10 a m. 

On the 18th, this total had increased to 
67,969 with the hour from 9 to. 10 being 
6,597. 

This total was increased on the 19th to 
69,419 calls with the busy hour amounting 
to 6,706. 

The total for the 20th amounted to 79,- 
225, the busy hour being 7,769 calls. Dur- 
ing this busy hour the average number of 
calls handled by each operator for this 
hour was 518 which is unusual per opera- 
tor. 

December 22nd was 79,249. 

December 23rd totaled 85,413 for the 
day with 7,739 for the busy hour of 9 a. 
m. to 10 a. m. and this large total is mostly 
accounted for by the heavy calling rate for 
the rest of the day, for instance, 7,317 
from 11 a. m. to 12 a. m. and 6,289 from 
6 p. m. to 7 p. m. 

The high peak for the year, as usual, 
was reached on the day before Christmas 
and totaled the record of 97,015 for the 
24 hours of that day, the busy hour shift- 
ing from 10 a. m. to 11 a. m. with 9,170 
calls, and 8,809 from 9 a. m. to 10 a. m., 
7,993 from 11 a. m. to 12 a. m., 7,406 from 
1 p. m. to 2 p. m., 7,701 from 4 to 5 p. m., 
and as high as 7,226 from 5 p. m. to 6 
p. m. 

These figures constitute the record of 
the number of calls handled by the La 
Crosse exchange in any one day and any 
one busy hour, and the operators han- 
dled from 400 to 500 calls per hour during 
the daylight period. 

The actual number of calls answered by 
each operator is kept constantly by the use 
of automatic counters for each operator’s 
position on the switchboard, and the oper- 
ators are distributed in proportion to the 
incoming traffic to prevent congestion.” 





“Each week I look forward to the com- 
ing of TELEPHONY,” says Miss Effie Win- 
chell, chief operator, Union Telephone 
Co., Alma, Mich., in a recent letter to 
Miss Anne Barnes, “and when I open it I 
look first to see what you have written, 
for I always get a new and clearer vision 
of the work each week. 

“TI am located in about the center of 
our state, Alma, a very pretty little city. 
We have a very pleasant telephone office 
with a wonderful new equipment, 6 posi- 
tions local and 7 toll. We are a toll cen- 
ter, checking 12 exchanges. 

“This is my fifth year in this office and 
my 14th for this company. Every year 
I am more interested than the year before. 
It is a wonderful work. There are always 
new methods and the thought of pressing 
on and on. I am very much interested in 


TELEPHONY 


your work and wish to let you know that 
what you have written has been a real 
help.” 





“I have read TeLtepHony for six years 
and have received much good from it,” 
writes a manager of a farmers’ mutual 
company, located in the Pacific Northwest, 
to Miss Barnes. He is operating seven 
central offices, serving 1,600 stations. 
“Have been able to apply in my work sug- 
gestions from papers prepared by chief op- 
erators more often than any other part of 
TELEPHONY,” he continued. 

“I enjoyed your paper on Cooperation in 
the November 29 issue very much. My 
vision as to the manager’s part for suc- 
cessful cooperation is much broader.” 





Another letter, which expresses appre- 
ciation of the articles on traffic and oper- 
ating methods was from Miss Manta J. 
Elder, chief operator, the Kansas Tele- 
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“All telephone communication with 
Cromwell is ruined, and although the Pub- 
lic Service Telephone Co. has a large force 
of men trying to put their lines in shape, 
there are miles of wire lying flat on the 
ground and tangled in a horrible mass in 
tree-tops, and but few of the poles between 
Ligonier and Cromwell and _ between 
Cromwell and Wilmot and Kimmell are 
left standing. 

“The loss to the telephone companies 
will be enormous.” 

A letter from the Public Service Tele- 
phone Co., enclosing the clipping, says: 
“Our loss was the heaviest ever sustained 
in the history of the company on all three 
of our plants. All rural companies in the 
northern part of Indiana are hard hit. We 
hear of companies that will not rebuild.” 





A unique plan of cooperative effort to 
secure homes for employes of the Grayson 
Telephone Co., Sherman, Texas, at a sav- 





subscriber. 





TIME! 


One of the Greatest Factors in Good Telephone Service Is to 
Be Brief 

Not Over Five Minutes is a good rule. It is far better to talk three 

times, five minutes each time, than to hold the line 15 minutes or longer. 

When this 5-minute rule is observed, it will result in less “Busy” 

reports and will work an all around improvement in the service for every 


IT’S YOUR SERVICE—YOU CAN HELP 








An “‘Appeal to Reason’? Which Appears in the January Directory of the Petroleum 
Telephone Co., Oil City, Pa. 


phone Co., Ottawa, Kans., who says under 
date of December 30: 

“I can not let the old year leave us with- 
out thanking TELEPHONY for the pleasure 
and benefit it has given me in 1924. 

“I do not see how it can be much better 
in 1925 than it was in 1924, but I am posi- 
tive of one thing—that it will be just as 
good, and I could not derive the good 


from any other magazine that I do 
from it.” 
So the New Year’s Resolution of 


“ 


TeLEPHONY’s editors is to make “our 
paper” in 1925 more helpful, interesting 
and stimulating to every telephone worker 
than it has been in the past. 





The sleet storm which swept over the 
Middle West in December, caused hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ damage to 
telephone lines. A clipping from the 
Cromwell Advance, Cromwell, Ind., says: 

“The heaviest coating of sleet that has 
fallen over northern Indiana for a number 
of years, and one that has remained long- 
est on trees and wires in the memory of 
our oldest residents, fell last Thursday 
night and Friday, and is still hanging on 
like grim death. 


ing of about $1,000 on each home built, 
has resulted in three homes being con- 
structed and two additional ones started. 
The homes are located on adjoining lots 
on a newly-opened boulevard. 

The homes are being built by the com- 
bined efforts of fellow employes of the 
telephone company, with the aid of skilled 
mechanics for the plumbing and _ brick 
work only. 

For three weeks a certain telephone line 
in Yonkers, N. Y., was at times out of 
commission, would revert to. good 
working order, says The Telephone Re- 
view. After an exhaustive search, trouble- 
men found that the reason for this peculiar 
conduct was that a playful rat had gnawed 
through the insulation, and apparently took 
delight each evening after dark in cross- 
ing up the wires. 

The trouble always occurred in the even 
ing, but examination would show the line 
to be working satisfactorily the next day. 
The rat must have frequently received 
shocks in its playful wire-tapping, but this 
did not destroy its interest in the telephone 
game until his hole was discovered, and 
stopped up. 


and 











Illinois Plant in Splendid Shape 


The Milledgeville Mutual Telephone Co., Now Fully Installed in Its New 
Exchange Building with a Kellogg Universal Switchboard in Operation, Is 
Giving Excellent Service to Its 1,000 Subscribers at Milledgeville and Vicinity 


Early in the eighties the Central Union 
Telephone Co. built its first line through 
Milledgeville, Lll., installing one telephone 
in, the this served the com- 
munity until 1898 when the Harrison Tele- 
phone Co, extended its line from Morri- 
son, Ill., and installed three telephones in 
the town. 


town—and 


Some time later Frank Zinnel, who later 
organized the Carroll County Independent 
Telephone Co., built a line into Milledg- 


ville and purchased the property already 
there. 

In the spring of 1903, a number of citi- 
zens of Milledgeville who were dissatis- 
fied with the cost of their telephone serv- 
ice—there was no commission regulation 
at that time—met and organized the Mill- 
edgeville Mutual Telephone Co. From the 
beginning its business grew rapidly and 
the following year its lines were extended 
to Chadwick, the next town to the west, 


where a thriv- 








Operators at Work at Milledgeville, Putting Up Connec- 
tions on the Company’s New Kellogg Universal Board. 


towns, serving a population of between 
3,000 and 3,500 people. 

From the beginning practically all equip- 
ment installed has been Kellogg. The com- 
pany is now using its second Kellogg mag- 
neto board at Chadwick. In May, 1924, it 
moved into its new building in Milledge- 
ville, with all new equipment, including a 
two-position non-multiple Kellogg univer- 
sal switchboard, equipped with 120 univer- 
sal lamp signal local lines and 50 com- 





ing exchange 
was built up. 
In 1917 the 
Milledgeville 
Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. pur- 
chased the local 
interests of the 
Carroll 
Independent 
Telephone Co. 
at Milledgeville 
Chadwick, 
consolidatin g 





County 


and 
the two sys- 
tems. 

The company 
has experienced 
a steady growth 
from the begin- 
ning and now 
operates about 
1,000 stations. It 
furnishes local 
and toll service 
with Independ- 
ent toll lines to 
all nearby 











Rectifier, Charging Panel and Power Board. 











Substantial and Attractive New Exchange Building at Milledgeville, 
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ill.—General Manager C. A. Spanogle in His New Office. 
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P & H” Butt-Treated Poles in lines of South Penn. Telephone Co., 
Waynesburg, Greene County, Pennsylvania 


You get Greater Value in 
‘P&H Process Cedar Poles — 





One of the correct measures of pole value is length of life. You are 
assured of longest pole life by the ‘‘P & H Process’’ of Butt-Treat- 
ment. It guarantees a full sapwood penetration to a depth of one- 
half inch. Get the biggest value in your pole purchases by specifying ‘‘P & H Pro- 
cess’’ Cedar Poles. The strategic location of our yards assures prompt shipment on 
all orders—for Northern White or Western Red Cedar—Butt-Treated or untreated. 








“Still in the Lead” 


DA a 


A °7T@ 


New York, N. Y. 50 Church St. Kansas City, Mo.717 Bryant Bldg. Dayton, Ohio, Reibold Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 19 So. LaSalle St. Omaha, Neb. 536 Keeline Bldg. Dallas, ‘Texas, Central Bank Bldg 
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bined drops and jacks for the rural lines. 

Each position is equipped with 30 cord 
circuits with five-party harmonic ringing. 
Position No. 1 is equipped with 10 toll 
lines. The cord circuits of this board 
automatically take care of either common 
battery or magneto calls, an important 
factor in the improvement of the Milledge- 
ville telephone service. 

A complete set of power equipment was 
also installed by the Kellogg company. 
This makes the third Kellogg board in- 
stalled in the Milledgeville exchange. 

Since 1918 C. A. Straka, vice-president 
of the Shumway State Bank of Milledge- 
ville, has served as president; R. C. Flow- 
ers, assistant cashier of the Farmers State 
Bank of Chadwick, is vice-president, and 
C. A. Spanogle, who has been a director 
since 1915, is secretary, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. 


Alabama County Farmers Have 
“Telephone Repair Week.” 

Home, business and agricultural inter- 
ests of Lauderdale county, Ala., are now 
better served through improved telephone 
facilities by reason of the observance of a 
“Telephone Repair Week” throughout the 
county, states an item in the current issue 
of The Nation’s Business. 

The work of improvement was directed 
by E. L. Deal, county agricultural agent. 
The chamber of commerce cooperated by 
providing $1,000 to help build a line from 
the county seat to a town on the eastern 
side of the county, 30 miles distant. This 
line was connected with 600 rural tele- 
phones. 

Telephone service, established through 
community enterprise, had become unsatis- 
factory because of the bad condition of the 
equipment. The county agent saw the need 
for improving the service facilities. 

He communicated with the exchanges in 
the county, and obtained from each the 
name of a man on every line to be the 
leader of the telephone owners on his line. 
A letter was then written to each leader 
suggested, telling him of the proposals for 
the improvement of the service, and urging 
him to interest the other owners of his 
telephone line. 

The time was fixed for the observance 
of the week of improvement. The news- 
papers of the county cooperated in pro- 
viding publicity. 

Just before the beginning of the cam- 
paign, 40 firms contributed a two-page ad- 
vertisement in each county paper. A special 
prize was offered to the first person using 
a repaired telephone within specified hours. 
The county agent made personal calls at 
the rural exchanges, and explained to the 
telephone owners the purpose of the cam- 
paign. 

The campaign was successful. New poles 
were put in, lines were completely rebuilt 
where necessary, new batteries were in- 
stalled, and rights of way were cleared. 
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didn’t last. 


made. 


Mary’s student-operator salary. 


ator. 
return on its investment. 


to put it back on a paying basis. 


new employes for your company. 


do your own. 


MORAL: 





INVESTMENT 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“Where is Mary Jones?” I asked a chief operator whose office I was 
visiting after an interval of six months. 

“Oh, I only kept her for three months. 
She made mistakes and resented correction. Every time I cor- 
rected her she became real stubborn and sullen. 
so that I just told her to take off her head-set and go home.” 

Now, folks, my story is not about poor, stubborn little Mary Jones who 
left that telephone office wounded to the quick at being publicly dismissed, 
but it is about that chief operator who hired her. 

In the first place, Mary, undoubtedly, wanted work badly enough to 
apply. Then, she must have been interviewed by the chief operator when 
she applied, and the chief operator must have been satisfied that Mary was 
good material for the company to invest in. 


In order to bring this raw material into good working condition, training 
and supervision were required, resulting in an operator—Mary Jones. 

Training and supervision both cost money. 
The employing and training of Mary cost 
the company in the neighborhood of $100, and up to the time she was con- 
sidered qualified, she had not earned one cent for the company in service. 

For some time after she had regular hours and duties assigned her, Mary 
served under close supervision, because we know that theory and practice must 
be blended before an operator’s work runs easily. 
an operator, she was raised from a student’s salary to the salary of an oper- 
More output by the company—but now the company expected some 


Just about that time, errors crept into her work—and soon after Mary’s 
name was removed from the telephone company’s payroll. 
ment of the chief operator’s was a total loss to the company. 

My advice to that chief operator, or any chief operator is: 
see your investment weakening in value to your company, make every effort 


I am assuming that you do not make hasty decisions, when investing in 
When you invest in a coat, you do not 
spend your money until you are satisfied that the coat will meet your every 
need. Spend your company’s money as conscientiously and carefully as you 


Invest in the right Mary Joneses. 


She started out fine but she 


One day she provoked me 


Anyway, the investment was 


And to this output was added 


As soon as Mary became 


Thus this invest- 


When you 




















At the end of the week, reports showed 
that 800 telephones were improved, and 
that the farmers had done more than 3,000 
man-days of work. 


Benton County Telephone Asso- 


ciation Holds Annual Conference 

The annual conference of the Benton 
County Telephone Association, composed 
of telephone men from Benton, Newton, 
Jasper and Tippecanoe counties, was held 
December 18 in the new Union building 
at Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind. 
R. V. Achatz, of West Lafayette, was in 
charge of the day’s program. 

A general business meeting took place 
during the morning, while at noon a lunch- 
eon program was held at which Dean Stan- 
ley Coulter of Purdue University, and 
Arthur Sapp, of Huntington, were the 
speakers. The subject of both talks was, 
“Business Men’s Relations to the Commu- 


nity,” Dean Potter emphasizing the rela- 
tionship of telephone exchange managers 
to their prospective communities, while 
Mr. Sapp spoke principally on better busi- 
ness methods. 

During the afternoon George Wellbaum, 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Indian- 
apolis, spoke on the subject of “Publicity.” 


Five- Day Telephone Operators’ 
Strike Is Settled. 

A strike of operators of the Illinois 
Southern Telephone Co. at Harrisburg, 
Ill., which had been in effect since mid- 
night, December 31, came to an end Janu- 
ary 5 when a satisfactory agreement was 
reached at the third conference of the day 
between the employes, company officials 
and business men. 


Both sides made concessions. Oper- 


ators returned to the switchboards at mid- 
night. 
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DURABILITY PROVEN IN SERVICE 
i vierapladherngle p years of heavy 


duty service and still going strong 
in a soil and climate highly productive 
of decay—is the service record of this 
International Creosoted Pine Line. 


This record speaks for itself. It pro- 
vides the one reliable means of exem- 
plifying pole value. It registers the 
actual efficiency of the pole line and 
marks the distinction between ordi- 


nary poles and high grade Creosoted 
Pine Poles. 


The long life and economies of Creo- 
soted Pine Lines, however, can only 
be obtained in fullest measure by the 
exclusive use of sound pine poles, care- 
fully seasoned and pressure treated 
full length with high grade creo- 
sote oil. 











International offers all of them. 


Dnternational Cccsnctine & Contnetin Ce 


General Office: Galveston, Texas 


Plants: Texarkana, Texas , Beaumont, Texas Galveston Texas 


Write for Booklet T-1 


It contains data and information 
of value to pole users. 





A line of Creosoted Yellow Pine 

Poles furnished by the Interna- 

tional Creosoting and Construction 

Company in 1898. In service of 

the Lake Charles Light, Water & 

Power Company, Lake Charles, 
Louisiana. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Course of Instruction in Automatic 
Telephony Offered. 


A complete course of instruction in auto- 
matic telephony is now available to those 
desirous of becoming familiar with the 
details of operation, installation and main- 
tenance of step-by-step machine-switching 
equipment. 

This course, which is being offered by 
the Northwestern Institute of Automatic 
Telephony, of Chicago, consists of 30 
lessons, each lesson being complete in it- 
self. These comprise the printed text- 
book, accompanied by the necessary circuit 
drawings and the data required for a 
thorough understanding of the subject. 
Each circuit of the step-by-step machine- 
switching exchange is covered in detail, 
und expert advice and aid are available to 
the student at all times. 

(the Fun- 
damentals of Electricity and Magnetism, 
the Telephone and Outside Plant, Under- 
ground Introduction to 
Automatic 
Automatic and Manual Systems), give the 
student.a thorough understanding of the 


The first lessons, one to six 


Construction, 


Telephony, Comparison of 


fundamentals of the laws governing circuit 
operation in automatic equipment. From 
this foundation he 


into the functioning of the most intricate 


is led by easy steps 


of the automatic circuits. 

The subject matter discussed in lessons 
to 30 is as The 100-line 
switch, local 


seven follows: 


system, subscribers’ line 
secondary line switch, the selector switch, 
distributing frames, traffic studies, trunk- 
ing within the office, interoffice trunking, 
repeaters, rotary connectors, local and toll 
connectors, ringing, party lines, outgoing 
secondary line miscellaneous 
equipment, toll equipment, 
call indicator, private automatic exchange, 
power plants, testing, adjusting, : mainte- 
nance, plant «engineering and equipment 
engineering. 

In preparing the text for the various 


switch, 
transmission 


lessons, great care has been taken to make 
it easy of comprehension by the reader, 
and it is stated that no difficulty is 
encountered by the student in mastering 
the: entire course of instruction. 

As the student completes the study of 
each lesson, he mails his written sheets to 
the institute where they are given careful 
correction and grading by telephone engi- 
neering instructors. The progress of the 
student is carefully checked and individual 
attention given each case. 

The student’s aid department of the in- 
stitute is ready at all times to answer any 
question with which the student has diffi- 
culty. The student will also receive a life 
membership in the aid department from 
which he may. receive aid and assistance 


at any time after he completes the course. 

Additional information relative to this 
course in automatic telephony may be se- 
cured by communicating with the North- 
western Institute of Automatic Telephony, 
1834 S. 49th avenue, Chicago. 


Appraisal Expert Explains Reason 
for Good Will Valuation. 
Robert L. Floyd, appraisal and valua- 
tion expert and member of the law firm 
of Floyd, Bernstein & Gordon, with offices 
at 77 W. Washington street, Chicago, has 

















Robert L. Floyd, Valuation and Appraisal 
Expert, of Chicago. 


since 1897 and during the 
world war attained the rank of major, 
later lieutenant- 
colonel of the infantry reserve corps. 

From 1904 to 1911 Mr. Floyd served 
as postmaster at ElDorado,.Ark. Shortly 
after the entrance of the United States in 
the world war, Mr. Floyd,on May 8, 1917, 
entered the first officers’ training camp at 
Fort Root, Ark. He was commissioned 
a captain in the infantry, August 15, 1917, 
and promoted to the rank of major, April 
30, 1918. 

Shortly after receiving his discharge 
from service in Decémber,: 1918, he en- 
gaged in the bond business and from 1920 
to 1923 was employed in the United States 
internal revenue service, specializing in 
valuations of close corporations and similar 
matters. On January 25, 1924, ‘he was 
commissioned a lieutenant-colonel of the 
infantry reserve corps. 

Mr. Floyd is a_ political speaker of 
some reputation. He is a member of the 
following organizations and clubs: Illinois 
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practiced law 


being commissioned 


Institute of Accountants, Hamilton Club, 
Kiwanis Club, American Legion, Military 
Intelligence Association, Reserve Officers’ 
Association and Military Order of the 
World War. 

An expert in good will valuations, Mr. 
Floyd answers the question, “Why a Good 
Will Valuation?” ‘in the following para- 
graphs: 

“The prime reason is that it affords an 
analysis of a business. from an entirely 
different viewpoint from that of any other 
audit or appraisal. ‘Book value’ is almost 
as meaningless as ‘par value,’ and yet that 
is almost the only value that the ordinary 
business man can ascertain as to his busi- 
ness from his own records. 

‘Appraised value’ is only a modified book 
value and while useful for many purposes 
has decided limitations. To 
business into its component parts and value 
each part and then deduct the liabilities 
from their sum does not give the value of 
the business, however important such in- 
formation may be in arriving at that value. 


separate a 


A good will valuation necessitates a care- 
ful consideration of the values of all the 
tangible and intangible assets of the busi- 
ness with reference to their value to the 
business as such. 

Good will is the value of a business in 
excess of its tangible values. There are 
numerous elements that enter the problem 
of its determination. 
ness may not have a good will value while 
it sometimes happens that a bankrupt: busi- 


A prosperous busi- 


ness still has a valuable good will. 

The occasions for a good will valuation 
are numerous. A few may be enumerated 
as follows: 

A-man-desires to take in a. partner or 
partners -and .gradually retire from the 
cares of business. No equitable arrange- 
ment can be arrived at until the value of 
the good will is ascertained. The man 
has built up a substantial value that should 
be taken into consideration in arriving at 
a partnership agreement. 

A business is to be incorporated. How 
much good will can be legitimately placed 
on the books of the corporation? 

A corporation desires to sell its stock to 
the public. Can it justify its item of 
good will in the. balance sheet to the ‘blue 
sky’ department ? 

An.established business is sold. To de- 
termine the taxable profit for income tax 
purposes it is necessary to ascertain the 
value of its good will as of March 1, 1913. 

A man owns a substantial amount. of 
stock in a ‘close’ corporation. The stock 
has no market; no one who owns it will 
sell it. The man dies, his. estate must 
pay a tax to the federal government based 
on the value of the assets. How, will :the 
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“TT JOW doth the busy battery improve each 

idle hour?” Ask that question every time 

you buy telephone cells, for upon the answer 

depends battery economy and the satisfaction 
of the service. 


Columbia Gray Label Batteries improve them- 
selves in their spare time, recuperating their 
strength. And if the idleness is prolonged, it’s 
all the same to them. They don’t swell with 
anger at being shelved, nor bite their backs 
through nervousness. Quiet and efficient, they 
work or rest for months and months—they cost 
less per month of service. Fahnestock spring 
clip binding posts at no extra cost to you. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 

Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario « 


Columbia 


‘Telephone Batteries 


Best by test—they last longer 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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value of this ‘close’ corporation stock be 
determined ? 

There will also be inheritance taxes to 
the state based on the same values. The 
value for taxation purposes will depend 
upon the good will value of the company 
whose stock passes by the decedent's death. 
This will the basis 
for ascertaining the loss or gain for in- 
come tax purposes when the stock is sold 
again. 

If vou should want to buy or sell a 
business, how would you determine the 
price that you would be justified in paying 
or asking? A good will valuation would 


value also determine 


be necessary. 

The value of good will is no more in- 
tangible than the value of real estate. 
There are numerous elements to be con- 
sidered in arriving at the value of real 
estate. Experts can ascertain and prove 
those elements and sustain those values in 
court, or elsewhere. Exactly the same is 
true of good will. 

In a valuation of good will many sur- 
prises are possible. What is thought to be 
a good will value may be instead the out- 
standing ability of one man. It may he 
the result of some monopoly-producing cir- 
cumstance. It may be that the apparent 
good will has some arbitrary or fortuitous 
element that destroys its value. 

On the other hand, a substantial good 
will value may be obscured or concealed 
by policies that are not sound. Poor man- 
agement that wreck an ordinary 
business may be offset by such a_ sub- 
stantial good will value that the concern 
may be kept solvent and going. 
case there is a poor return on the invest- 
ment and yet there is a substantial good 
will value. A good will valuation would 
develop the faulty policies that were tend- 
ing to defeat it. 

Another feature that should be consid- 
ered in connection with good will is that 
it is a value that may be preserved or de- 
stroyed, as it receives intelligent or ignor- 
ant management. 

An estate may have to pay a substantial 
tax by reason of a good will value that 
cannot be realized in any way by the estate, 
thus causing a double loss to the estate. 
This situation might be avoided by proper 
steps taken by the decedent in his lifetime. 

A good will valuation involves the ap- 
praisal of a business as a commercial and 
economic unit. It is thoroughly scientific 
and intensely practical.” 


would 


In such a 


New Relay Automatic Exchange 
Opened at Poona, India. 

The new 1,000-line automatic public ex- 

change built and installed by The Relay 

Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., of Mar- 

coni House, London, England, for the 


Indian government was opened on Satur- 
day, October 25. 

The cut-over was an excellent one, being 
accomplished in ten seconds. 


There was 
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rush of traffic just after the 
The installation, which is work- 
ing excellently, is the seventh of a group 
of eight relay exchanges being supplied to 
the Indian government for public exchange 
service in India. 


the usual 
cut-over. 


Other Relay public exchanges in India 
are Conoor, Ootacmund, Alahabad, Raw! 
Pindi, Nagpur and Quetta. 


Insulated Tree Trimmer for Use 
Around High Tension Wires. 


The tree trimmer shown in the ac- 
companying illustration has been designed 
to insure absolute insulation in trimming 
around 
ing current of 


wires carry- 
high 
voltage, and is meet- 


ing a real need among 





telephone and power 
companies. 
This Rope-Pull 


Insulated Tree Trim- 
mer, as the device is 





PATENTED. 





called. is made with 
the pull lever four 
feet from the head 


and with 30 inches of 
hard fiber 
half an inch in diam- 
eter, in place of the 
solid Bessemer rod as 
with 
trimmers manu- 
factured by the Bart- 
lett Mig. Co. To each 
end of the hard fiber 
insulator is attached 
a piece of one-fourth 
inch Bessemer rod 
which, in turn, oper- 
the compound 
lever attached to the 
blade. 

In additicn to the 


insulator, 


is used other 


tree 


ates 


insulator, this tool 
has been_ supplied 
with a wooden pull 


lever handle to which 
is attached sufficient 
rope to operate the 
trimmer at its full 
length. It is, thus ap- 
parent that there are 
four insulating agents 
on this tree trimmer 
—the basswood pole, 
the hard fiber insula- 
tor, the wood pull 
lever handle and ma- 
nilla rope. 














The Bartlett Insu- 
sulated Tree 
Trimmer. 


It is stated that the Rope-Pull Insulated’ 


Tree Trimmer will cut a 1%-inch limb 
with ease and is supplied in length from 
six to 16 feet. Further information re- 
garding this tool, and other types of tree 
trimmers, may be obtained on application 
to the Bartlett Mfg. Co., 428 East Lafay- 
ette street, Detroit, Mich. 
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An English Review of an American 
Telephone Book. 

A recent issue of Electricity, published 
in London, England, contains a review of 
the book, “Telephony, Including Auto- 
matic Switching,” written by Arthur Bes- 
sey Smith. The English publication com- 
ments most favorably concerning Profes- 
sor Smith’s book, saying: 

“Published at a time when automatic 
telephony is rapidly displacing common 
battery manual telephony in this and oth- 
er countries, this admirable work from 
the pen of such an authority on the sub 
ject is a fitting addition to the none too 
plentiful literature dealing with this im- 
portant subject. 


Most authors handle the subject of te- 
lephony in too abstruse a manner and 
confine their explanatory text mainly to 
the tracing out of circuits as shown on ac- 
companying diagrams. Not so the present 
author, whose book is remarkably read- 
able, and withal interesting from cover to 
cover. 

Eschewing early history of the subject 
and obsolete descriptions, Professor Smith 
takes his readers through a complete syn- 
opsis of the subject from the simple re- 
ceiver and local battery working, through 
common battery practice to automatic 
switching with all its latest developments, 
including the Strowger director, which has 
rendered possible the efficient automatic 
telephoning of Greater London. 


From the student’s and telephone engi- 
neer’s standpoint, the style of treatment is 
all that could be desired, and we unhes- 
itatingly commend this book as the best 
all-round text-book on modern telephone 
switching yet published, and at a very 
moderate price. 

If we may criticize at all, we depre- 
cate the all too brief allusion to C. A. X. 
(community automatic exchange) practice, 
which is dismissed in four lines on page 
246, and the claim that the Strowger di- 
rector lies solely to the credit of the Auto- 
matic Electric Co., of Chicago. We be- 
lieve we are correct in attributing a con- 
siderable proportion of the credit for the 
design of the latest director to the British 
company, Automatic Telephone Manufac- 
turing Co., of Liverpool, which is at pres- 
ent manufacturing the director equipment 
for the telephoning of London. More 
over, the accompanying illustration does 
not depict the latest form of this ingenious 
device, with its accompanying “transla- 
tor” for the convenient arrangement of 
exchange codes. 


The description of the director is par- 
ticularly clear and comprehensive, a fact 
which will in itself commend the book to 
post office men who are desirous of im- 
proving their knowledge of the new sys 
tem. 


We also commend the chapter on test 
ing and adjustment, which, though brie?. 
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Western Light, Durable and Strong Northern 
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Ne Veritable Fountains of Youth 
CO 


In every field of endeavor irom time immemorial, men have sought the secret 


This stamp on the of prolonging life—their own and the products of their hands. 
butt of every pole 


identifies and 


warantees it as In the great vats of the National Pole Company there is a fountain of youth for 
—<_ Cedar Poles, the result of long continued research on the part of the Department 


of Research and Preservation of the National Pole Company. These men have 
achieved success. They have added many, many years to the service life of 
cedar poles and the National Pole stands today years beyond the life that it ever 
stood before. It stands as a monument to their work. 


NATIONAL 
POLE COMPANY 


Escanaba, Michigan 


Distributors: 


Western Electric Company 
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embodies much useful information for the 
instruction and guidance of maintenance 
men. 

The illustrations and diagrams through- 
out are clear and a credit to the pub- 
lishers.” 


Electric Soldering Iron With Ad- 
justable Swivel Point. 

A novel feature of the Ward electric 
soldering iron, which will be very much 
appreciated by telephone’ plant and repair 
men, is the swivel point. With the point 
of the iron adjustable to any position to 
an angle of 45 degrees, it is: possible to 
solder with ease the numerous. almost in- 
accessible places in telephone, switchboard 
and cable repair work. 

The Ward swivel-point electric solder- 
ing iron may also be used as a straight- 
point iron, or a Ward straight-point iron 
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be secured, with a threaded blunt 
point also furnished without extra charge. 

Ward soldering irons may be used. with 
either direct or alternating current of 105 
to 115 volts. They are approved and listed 
as standard by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories. The irons are provided with special 
flexible rubber-covered cords which will 


may 





The Ward Swivel Point Soldering Iron. 











not pull loose from the heating elements, 
it is stated. 

The heating elements of the soldering 
irons are of the highest grade Nichrome 
wire wound on high resistance lavite and 
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it is claimed. that they will not burn out. 
The points are all tinned, ready for use. 
The Ward Mfg, Co., 937-939’ Wellington 
avenue, Chicago, guarantees all of its 
soldering irons for a year after: the cate of 
purchase and will be glad to furnish addi- 
tional information to anyone interested. 


Prices in the Metal Market. 

New York, January 5—Copper—Market 
firm; electrolytic, spot and futures, 15%c. 
Tin—Market firm; spot and nearby, 60.62c; 
futures, 60.75c. 





Paragraph. 

Weston. ELectricAL INSTRUMENT Corp. 
is the name by which the Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Co. of Newark, N. J., is 
known. The word company in the 
name was changed to Corporation, effec- 
tive January 1. 


now 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Companies— Decisions 
and Actions of City 


Association Asks Rate Increase for 
Companies Account Sleet Storm. 

Application for permission to issue 
emergency bonds and to raise telephone 
rates in order to repair damage done by 
the recent sleet storm was filed with the 
Illinois Commerce Commission at Spring- 
field, January 6, by the Illinois Telephone 
Association. 

The application asks permission to issue 
sufficient bonds, to be known as emergency 
sleet damage bonds, to enable the com- 
panies represented in the association to re- 
pair their lines and restore service. The 
bonds are to run 40 years and bear 6 per 
cent interest. : : 

The rate increase asked is not in any 
case to amount to more than 50 cents a 
month for each station, toll calls excepted. 

Between 150 and 160 companies doing 
business partially or wholly in the belt of 
the storm are represented in the 
ciation. 


asso- 


Exchange of Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Properties Approved. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on December 31, approved the sale to the 
Lehigh Telephone Co. of Hazleton, Pa., 
by the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylva- 
nia of all its property in Carbon, Lehigh 
and Northampton counties for the sum of 
$4,227,100. The Lehigh company, in turn, 
is authorized to sell to the Bell company 
all of its property in Wayne, Lackawanna, 
Luzerne, Berks and Schuylkill counties for 
$1,830,900. 

A dissenting opinion was filed by Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman, who de- 
clared that he was “not persuaded that a 


transaction of this kind is in the public in- 

terest,” and that “the transaction is the 

same, in effect, as a marking up of the 
value of the Bell company’s property.” 

He estimated that the “book profit upon 

the sale will be $1,332,000.” 

Chesapeake & Potomac Denied 

Rate Increase in Maryland. 

The Maryland Public Service Commis- 
sion in a decision handed down December 
29, denied the application of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. for an in- 
crease in rates throughout the state. This 
case has been before the commission since 
September 22, 1924. 

Minority Stockholders of Illinois 
Bell File Suit for Accounting. 
Annulment of the American Telephone 

& Telegraph Co.’s ownership and control 

of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. is asked 

in a bill filed January 5 in Cook County 

Circuit Court by attorneys for two minor- 

ity stockholders. 

The action 
O'Leary, 





was brought by John J. 
Chicago broker, owner of 78 
sharés, and John A. Bell, owner of 10 
shares, in the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
the successor of the Chicago Telephone 
Co. They are represented by Attorneys 
Henry S. Blum and Benjamin F. Gold- 
stein. 

The bill alleges that the parent com- 
pany is a trust, monopolizing the telephone 
business of the state and nation in viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust act. 

The minority stockholders ask: 

That the Chicago Telephone Co.’s pur- 
chase of the Central Union Telephone Co. 


(downstate properties) be upset, and that 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
be made to account for a profit of $10,- 
000,000 as a result of the which 
occurred in December, 1920. 

Cancellation and revision of contracts 
between the Chicago Telephone Co. and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
relative to the 4% per cent rental charge, 
toll charges, license contracts, and can- 
cellation and revision of the purchase con- 
tracts with the Western Electric Co. 

That the defendants be held to an ac- 
counting for alleged excessive charges 
made since 1902 under those contracts, 
amounting to over $15,000,000. 

That the financial policy of the directors 
of the Chicago Telephone Co., now con- 
trolled and dictated by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., be enjoined, and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
be held to an accounting of about $10,- 
000,000 which the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has profited at the expense 
of the Chicago Telephone Co. through 
manipulation of the latter’s financial pro- 
gram. 

That the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. be ordered to pay to the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. about $8,000,000 it 
profited in sales of the Chicago Telephone 
Co. stock and several millions in excessive 
dividends it has drawn, all at the expense 
of the minority stockholders of the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. 

That the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. be restrained, inasmuch as its 
ownership of the stock and control of the 
Chicago Telephone Co. is part of the plan 
to create an illegal monopoly. 


sale, 
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Seeing is believing — 
See this valuable aid to 
| advancement in telephony 


Better | 


than ever 








Nothing we could say about 
the Home Study Course in 
Telephony could possibly be 
H > Sr as convincing to you as an 
are >TUDY actual inspection of the 
URSE books themselves. 
| sane . You can see these books free of 
TELEPHONY charge. We will gladly send 
them to you for your examina- 
tion and will pay all necessary 
carriage charges You may keep 
the set and use it absolutely 
FREE for 10 days 






















Prices 
Lower | 
than ever 








BRACH VACUUM ARRESTERS 


During the past year we have brought out severai 
improved types for telephone protection and also 
brought prices within the reach of every company. 

Take our new Type 440, for instance. It embodies all 
the advantages of BRACH Arresters—full protection 
against lightning, crosses, grounded lines, gives clear 
transmission and balance of potential between pairs. 


: D / 5 Volumes 
P let t 1 - . 
Monae Pose with porcelain base, fuses and mount | 1436 pages—317 Illustrations 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. | Mitchell’s 
Principles and Practice of Telephony 


These five books place thousands of practical facts at your 
command for instant use. 

Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 
Specify involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara- 
circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 


tus, 
telephone power plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switch- 
board and toll equipment in the multiple office 


You learn about toll trunking. the nature and laws of tele- 
















DOUBLE GALVANIZED phone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
TELE trunk mechanical switching. mechanical-manual switching, etc. 

PHONE All these subjects, with scores of others, equally important, are 

treated in detail. Illustrations are used freely throughout the 

for your books, and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put his 


finger immediately on any desired fact. 


Repair Know telephony as experts know it 
Work and get an expert’s pay- 


To earn an expert’s pay. you know that an expert's knowledge 
is necessary. With these books you get the combined experience 
of many telephone experts—down in black and white, with 317 
John A. illustrations to help you. Start now on your way to an expert's 















E. B. B. Roebling's pay ane 
—— Sons Co., Examine this great set FREE-—-No 
Gentes Trenton, N. J. money down—Send just the coupon 
Look over the books and if they are not all we said they are 
return them at our expense. If vou want to keep them, $2 in ten 





days and $2.00 a month for five months will pay for them 


|FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


















Note Protection at Corners aA § McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., . 
i 370 Seventh Ave., New York. i 
Blake Insulated Sta les Gentlemen:—Please send me MITCHELL'S PRINCIPLES AND 
p i PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY (shipping charges prepaid), for | 
i ten yan —~y¥ eS aa Min eibee ke ooo — — in ' 
ten days an 2 per month unti 2. as been id. t 
Unequalled for telephone and § wanted, I will write you for return shipping iantrabtiann (Please | 
bell wiring The fibre insula- i write plainly and fill in all lines.) , 
tion prevents troublesome NUR a Td Ste i ol a itl dl ' 
. . i i 
short circuits and grounds. r] ee TO TTT TTT TO ee TET eee eT TT ] 
4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 ; Coy BRE BENG .ccccccases selbnseden ve Weds 64 E4080 660 0G6es bene ee i 
° | 
Write for Samples DOR Or GUE boost ca scsiansniedissudvsiencessucenavens ' 
- 
Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. ; Occupation ............ ER At peo Wier ab 3: ; 
€ -10-25 
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The action revives the so-called Read 
litigation that lasted from 1912 to 1919 
when Mayor Dever, of Chicago, then cir- 
cuit court judge, condemned the practices 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

The purchase of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., while it was in financial straits, 
in accordance with a fraudulent plan of 
telephone company officials, it is charged 
in the bill, resulted in losses to the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co., now the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 

Consequently, the bill continues, the 
company was forced to charge higher tele- 
phone rates in Chicago, “involving the 
company in rate litigation before the state 
commerce commission and _ the _ state 
courts.” 

The parent company controls 70 per cent 
of the telephone companies in the country. 
Its holdings, according to the bill, total 
$1,036,872,929 and it owns 98 per cent of 
the stock in the Western Electric Co. 

The bill attacks the method of financing 
the subsidiary company. Instead cf using 
the company’s credit to borrow at 6 per 
cent, the directors issued capital stock, 
paying 8 per cent, all of which was 
bought by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The funds to buy the 
stock were raised by the assumption of 6 
per cent liabilities, according to the bill. 


_ Judge Decides Against Chicago’s 
Telephone Rate Demands. 

Circuit Judge John A. Swanson of Cook 
County, Ill, on January 6 denied the plea 
of the city of Chicago for a greater reduc- 
tion in telephone rates of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. in Chicago than that or- 
dered by the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion about two years ago. He upheld the 
reduction ordered by that commission. 

The new rates, which affect only busi- 
ness and residence telephone monthly 
charges, however, will not go into effect 
pending the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court on a federal injunction 
granted the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission’s 
order was appealed to the circuit court by 
the city, which was not satisfied with the 
reduction. Meanwhile the telephone com- 
pany obtained an injunction in the federal 
court restraining a change in rates. 

The telephone company declares the re- 
ductions ordered amount to confiscation of 
property without due process of law. The 
city charges the company’s property is 
overvalued and that the net profit of the 
company amounts to 9 per cent, “an ex- 
orbitant sum.” 





Rate Increased Denied Bell Com- 
pany in Northern New Jersey. 
The New York Telephone Co. met with 

a flat rebuff from the New Jersey Public 

Utility Commission on December 31, when 

the commission turned down its plea for a 

30 per cent. increase in rates in northern 
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New Jersey and denied it any increase 
whatever. 

The board held that the company’s ac- 
counting on which it sought to justify a 
drastic raise was erroneous in important 
particulars. For one thing, the commis- 
sion, said, the amount charged to deprecia- 
tion reserve, if applied to expenses would 
have provided the additional revenue 
which the company claimed was necessary 
to produce a fair return on its investment. 
The excess revenue was put at about $4,- 
800,000. The board disagreed with the 
company in other features of its presenta- 
tion of its financial position. 

The decision reached marks the end of 
a rate case in which there have been hear- 
ings since last March, in the course of 
which period the company put several of 
its experts on the stand to back up its fig- 
ures. 

The adverse action of the commissioners 
was made more emphatic because at the 
same time they announced that they had 
approved the entire schedule of rate in- 
creases asked by the Delaware & Atlantic 
Telephone Co., serving southern New Jer- 
sey. The rate increase granted to the last- 
mentioned company provides for service 
charges of approximately 15 per cent. more 
than are now paid by subscribers. The in- 
crease sought by the New York Telephone 
Co., while 30 per cent. on the average, 
varied with different classes of service. 


J. S. McCulloh, president of the New 
York Telephone Co., issued a statement as 
soon as Franklin Briggs, counsel for the 
company, had informed him that the com- 
pany had lost its case. Mr. McCulloh said 
the ruling was confiscatory and that its ef- 
fect, if sustained, would be to prevent the 
attraction to the telephone field of the cap- 
ital needed for development. He asserted 
that new telephone plant cannot be built 
out of earnings. 

The commission, however, took a dif- 
ferent view. It declared that the schedule 
of rate increases submitted by the company 
was “unjust and unreasonable.” The 
company failed to sustain the burden im- 
posed on it by law, of satisfying the board 
that an increase in rates was justified, the 
decision said. Proper allocation of depre- 
ciation funds would enable the company to 
earn more than a fair return on its prop- 
erty, the board held. 

The board found that for rate-making 
purposes the reproduction value of the 
telephone company’s property was $76,370,- 
000, on which a reasonable return should 
not exceed $5,750,000, whereas the com- 
pany held this value to be more than $14,- 
000,00 in excess of that sum—$90,586,000. 
Intangible capital, or going value, of the 
company was put by its representatives at 
$11,000,000. The commissioners held that 
this was $7,400,000 in excess of a fair fig- 
ure and put it down at $3,600,000. 


Regarding the relations between the 
New York Telephone Co. and the Ameri- 
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can Telephone & Telegraph Co. the com- 
mission held that while the services of the 
parent company to its subsidiary were val- 
uable, the evidence failed to establish that 
the payment of 4% per cent. of gross re- 
ceipts was reasonable and proper. 

Says President McCulloh of the New 
York company, in commenting upon the 
commission’s ruling: 

“In view of the evidence submitted to 
the board not only by witnesses for the 
telephone company, but by the board’s own 
experts, it is impossible to conceive how 
such an order can be justified. The com- 
pany regards it as unwarranted, unreason- 
able and confiscatory, and will contest it at 
once using all legal means at its disposal 
to secure action permitting it to earn a 
just and reasonable return upon its prop- 
erty. The grounds upon. which rate re- 
lief has been denied, we believe, are fal- 
lacious and contrary to the facts and to 
established law.” 


To Investigate Finances of South- 
western Bell of Missouri 

The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
mission recently launched an investigation 
into the financial condition, rates and earn- 
ings of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. in St. Louis as a result of the applica- 
tion for an increase in rates amounting to 
$900,000 annually. The company is seek- 
ing to earn slightly less than 10 per cent 
for depreciation and return on a valuation 
of approximately $30,000,000. 

The commission’s decision to conduct a 
thorough examination may delay action on 
the petition for as much as a year, accord- 
ing to dispatches from Jefferson City, Mo. 
It is believed that if this plan is followed 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. will 
file a supplementary application for an im- 
mediate grant of the proposed increase, 
conditioned upon a refund by the com- 
pany if the final decision holds the raise 
unjustified. 

Valuation of the St. Louis property of 
the Southwestern Bell company was fixed 
by the commission at $8,500,000, as of De- 
cember 31, 1913, in the first valuation pro- 
ceeding. In June, 1919, the commission 
fixed a valuation of $20,400,000 for all the 
company’s property in the state. The St. 
Louis property was said to be approxi 
mately 49 per cent of the whole. Appeal 
was taken from that valuation and was 
carried to the United States Supreme 
Court, which held the valuation should 
have been “at least $25,000,000.” 

In May, 1922, the commission authorized 
the Southwestern Bell to purchase the Kin- 
loch telephone system in St. Louis, which 
previously had been valued by the commis- 
sion at $5,268,345. Of that valuation, 


$4,077,361 was for the St. Louis exchange 
of the Kinloch and the balance for long- 
distance property. 

Exhibits introduced by the Bell 
pany in the present proceeding 


com- 
place 2 
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THE “STEWART” CABLE TESTER 


Cold weather will cause your cable to contract. 
This contraction often causes breaks in the sheath. 
The next rain brings cable trou- 
ble and cable trouble is the most 
serious trouble to leave. 

Be prepared. Have a 
“STEWART” Cable Tester 
on hand. The only Cable 
Tester that is practical for 
locating water trouble. It 
also locates shorts, crosses 
and grounds to an inch. 

Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


OTTAWA ILLINOIS 
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Switchboard Plugs, All Types, U. S. Patent 1302471 


INSULATION IN ONE UNIT. IN USE ON FIVE CONTINENTS 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC 


7 AMALIEGADE COPENHAGEN DENMARK 














RELIABLE from firms that are equipped to 
TELEPHONE ‘27017 the needs of the industry may 


be obtained by patronizing the ad- 


SUPPLIES vertisers on these pages. 














Worthy Of One’s Hire— 


If a man is to succeed in the business world 
today he must be “worthy of his hire.” 


So it is with books. They also must give 
the reader his money’s worth. 


In offering “Telephony, Including Auto- 
matic Switching,” for sale, its publishers have 
arranged an excellent collection of helpful in- 
formation and data fully illustrated and up- 
to-date for the telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, _includ- 
ing AUTOMATIC 


SWITCHING, is written 
by Arthur Bessey Smith 


E. E. Automatic switch- 7% | TELEPHONY 
ing is certainly being rap- AUTO MATIC 
idly adopted, and the | SWITCHING | 
construction of every a SMITH ° 


switch, relay and contrac- 
tor in the whole range of 
automatic devices is clear- 
ly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in 
Leatherette, Gold Stamp- 
ing, 500 pages, 263 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Dia- 
grams. 





Price $2.50. 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 














How to put a crimp 
in maintenance costs 


The Ideal Commutator Resurfacer trues up 
commutators in just a few minutes. 


Sparkling, high mica, low spots, all are elim- 
inated in a jiffy with an Ideal like the ones 
shown. It can’t transmit a shock to you nor 
cause a “short.” It is a manufactured stone of 
uniform cutting quality. It won’t clog up, 
and lasts a surprising length of time. 


We have a resurfacer for every type of telephone 
machine whether it is a charging generator Type 
M-1 or M-15, charging motor Type E2BOR or R. M. 
C. 36, Ringing Machine Type P% to P 2, tone test, 
or message register. Let the Ideal prove itself to 
you at our expense. 


IDEAL COMMUTATOR DRESSER CO. 
1052 Park Ave., Sycamore, IIl. 
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Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 1052 Park Ave., Sycamore, Il. 

We are interested in trying your Ideal Resurfacer. If we 
like it we will send our confirming order. If it does not come 
up to our expectation it is understood this trial will have 
cost us nothing and the incident shall be considered closed. 
The machine upon which we wish to conduct this trial is a 
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value of $5,186,099 on the St. Louis ex- 
change acquired from the Kinloch com- 
pany. The Bell company claims total ad- 
ditions of $12,475,757 since July, 1921, in- 
cluding purchase of the Kinloch system. 


{mmediate Temporary Rate Re- 
duction Asked by Detroit. 

The city of Detroit, on December 24, 
filed a petition with the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission asking for lower 
rates from the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. for that city, alleging that the com- 
pany by reason of the present rates has 
accumulated in net profits $2,000,000 more 
than the rates of return fixed by the com- 
mission. 

The present rates were fixed by an or- 
der issued by the commission December 21, 
1921. The following July another rate or- 
der reduced Detroit telephone rates ap- 
proximately 15 per cent and the rates over 
the state, as a whole, 12 per cent. The 
order never took effect, as the company ap- 
pealed to the courts and the Michigan Su- 
preme Court, in a recent decision, over- 
threw the order. 

The city of Detroit, May 5, 1924, several 
months previous to the decision, asked for 
further reduction of the rates, on the 
ground that the 15 per cent reduction was 
not sufficient. The Michigan Public Utili- 
ties Commission then commenced an audit 
and inventory to bring the data on the com- 
pany’s earnings and property up to date 
from 1919, when the last audit and inven- 
tory were completed. 

Temporary reduction in present rates is 
asked in the recent petition, on the grounds 
that the commission has sufficient data to 
determine with reasonable accuracy, the in- 
come and expenditures of the company 
value of property and investment. The 
present audit and inventory will take until 
April 1, 1925, says the petition, and the 
$2,000,000 alleged excess charges is made 
the basis for immediate reduction of rates 
to be altered as the commission deems ad- 
visable on completion of the permanent 
rate hearing. 


Rate Increase Approved for Local 
Company at Willard, Ohio. 

The Local Telephone Co. was recently 
authorized by the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission to increase its rates at Wil- 
lard. The new schedule of gross annual 
rates, which follows, is estimated to yield 
a return of 7.2 per cent upon the com- 
pany’s investment in that exchange: 

Business, individual line, $54, four-party 
line, $42; residence, individual line, wall, 
$36, desk, $39, four-party wall, $24, four- 
party desk, $27; business extensions, $12 
net; residence extensions, $9 net; a dis- 
count of 25 cents per month to be allowed 
from the gross rates, provided payment is 
made within the prescribed period. 


The commission found that the value 


of applicant’s property used in furnishing 
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local exchange service at Willard as of 
the date of this inquiry, was $118,096.94; 
that a reasonable annual allowance for 
depreciation charges would be 5 per cent; 
that for the year ended June 30, 1924, ap- 
plicant’s total revenue in that exchange 
area was $29,568.16 and its operating 
expenses, including taxes, but exclusive of 
federal income tax, $22,897.62, which left 
available for depreciation, income tax and 
return, a balance of $6,670.54. After de- 
ducting 5 per cent of the value of the 
property for depreciation charges, and fed- 
eral income tax in the amount of $95.69, 
a net balance remained ‘for return of 
$669.90, which was equivalent to .00567 per 
cent of the value. 

The commission further found that the 
application of the proposed schedule 
would produce a balance for a return of 
$10,785.98, which would be equivalent to 
9.1 per cent of the value, and therefore 
excessive; that by reducing the four-party 
residence service rates as applied for, $3 
per annum, and applying the balance of 
the schedule as proposed, the probable net 
revenue would amount to $8,578.35, which 
would be equivalent to 7.2 per cent, which 
return would not be excessive nor unrea- 
sonable. 





Nebraska Companies Fail to “Fol- 
low Thru” to Commission. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has dismissed for want of prosecu- 
tion the application of the Great Divide 
Telephone Co. of Dalton, for pérmis- 
sion to issue $10,600 of stock. The com- 
mission, in reply to the application, had 
notified the company what was necessary 
in order to secure approval of the stock 
issue, but it never received any answer. 

The case is typical of a number of in- 
stances that come to the attention of the 
commission. The mysteries of compli- 
ance with the statutory requirements 
apparently appall officers of these small 
companies, and not being financially able 
to engage the services of a lawyer, they 
sleep on their rights and deny themselves 
advantages they might easily have if they 
were better acquainted with the methods 
of the state’s business. 

The commission makes no charge for 
assisting any of the small companies in 
the proper preparation of their applica- 
tions and cases, and the state association 
stands ready to give its aid. 





Business Men Approve Increase to 
Provide for New Equipment. 


Approval of an increase in the rates of, 


the Kerrville Telephone Co. to enable the 
installation of moreé modern equipment at 
Kerrville, Texas, has been voiced by the 
business men of that city through the 
chamber of commerce. 

The present central office equipment of 
the telephone company is said to be inade- 
quate to enable the best service to the 
nearly 600 subscribers, and plans are being 
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faid to replace it with a modern common 
battery system, at a cost estimated to be 
upwards of $30,000. 

A committee from the chamber of com- 
merce, acting upon a-request from the tel- 
ephone company for an expression from 
the business men relative to the improve- 
ments and rate increase, went into the mat- 
ter thoroughly, and after its investigation 
reported that rates of $4.50 a month for 
business telephones and $2.40 for residence 
telephones seemed to be fair and, they be- 
lieved, would assure sufficient returns to 
make the investment advisable. 

With this report and suggested rate in- 
crease, the chamber of commerce withdrew 
from the matter and the proposition now 
rests with the telephone company as to 
whether the new equipment will be in- 
stalled. 


Skagit Valley Rural Company Gets 
Bell Connections. 

The application of the Skagit Valley 
Rural Telephone Co. for a physical con- 
nection with the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. at Bellingham was granted by 
order of the Washington department of 
Public Works December 16. 

The Skagit Valley Rural Telephone Co. 
is a cooperative organization, having about 
1,600 subscribers in Mount Vernon, Sedro- 
Woolley, Burlington, Lyman, 
Hamilton and Fir-Conway and through- 
out Skagit county. 

About four months ago it made appli- 
cation to the department of public works 
to compel the Pacific company to grant a 
physical connection at Bellingham. The 
Pacific company objected on legal grounds 
and because the Puget Sound Telephone 
Co., which serves practically the same ter- 
ritory as the rural concern, already has 
exchange connection with its lines at Bel- 
lingham. 

The chambers of commerce of the 
Skagit county cities and towns, as well as 
various other civic bodies, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Bellingham joined in 
the request, and a hearing in the case was 
held in September in Mt. Vernon. 

The department of public works found 
that the necessary and 
ordered that it be made within 30 days. 


Edison, 


connection is 





Wisconsin Company Granted Rate 
Increase at Genoa City. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
on December 29 authorized the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. to increase its net 
monthly rates for telephone service at 
its Genoa City exchange as follows: 


Old. New. 
Business, one-party........$3.50 $4.00 
Business, two-party...,... 3.00 3.50 
Residence, one-party....... 2.00 3.00 
Residence, two-party...... 1.75 2.50 
Residence, four-party....... 1.65 2.00 


The new rates authorized are effective 
for service rendered on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. All of the other old rates 











January 10, 1925. 


and rules are to remain in effect. In com- 
puting the requirements for depreciation 
and return on investment, the commission 
used $28,508 as a rate base, and concluded 
that $3,620 should be allowed for return 
and depreciation. 

The results of operation of the Genoa 
City exchange for the three years end- 
ing December 31, 1921, 1922, 1923, showed 
a balance available for depreciation and 
return on investment of only $2,468.54, 
$2,369.54 and $2,568.81, respectively. The 
company has a total of 300 telephone 
stations at the Genoa City exchange. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

December 13: Sale by the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania of all its prop- 
erty in Carbon, Lehigh and Northampton 
counties to the Lehigh Telephone Co., of 
Hazleton, Pa., for the sum of $4,227,100, 
approved. Lehigh company, in turn, au- 
thorized to sell to the Kell company all of 
its property in Wayne, Lackawanna, Lu- 
zerne, Berks and Schuylkill counties for 
$1,830,900. Dissenting opinion filed by 
Commissiener Eastman. 

CALIFORNIA. 

December 26: Associated Telephone Co. 
authorized te issue and sell on or before 
June 30, 1925, at not less than 97 per cent 
of face value, plus accrued interest, $200,- 
000 of its first mortgage and collateral 
trust 6 per cent bonds, due August 1, 1950, 
for the purpose of reimbursing its treas- 
ury paying indebtedness and of financing 
the cost of extensions, additions and bet- 
terments. 

December 26: Pacific Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. granted an extension of time 
by the commission until March 31, 1926, 
in which to comply with statutes govern- 
ing overhead line construction. 

December 29: Santa Monica Bay Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to issue and sell on 
or before December 1, 1925, at not less 
than 94 per cent of face value, plus ac- 
crued interest, $228,500 of its first and re- 
funding mortgage 6 per cent bonds, and to 
use $70,317.50 of the proceeds thereof to 
reimburse Citizens National Co. for money 
expended in acquiring $78,500 of bonds of 
Santa Monica Bay Home Telephone Co., 
and to use the remaining proceeds to re- 
fund $153,500 or outstanding bonds of 
Santa Monica Bay Home Telephone Co. 

December 29: Order issued authoriz- 
ing Southern California Telephone Cé. to 
increase its rates in Los Angeles. Com- 
mission found company made but 1% per 
cent on a 1924 rate base of $58,681,000, and 
is entitled to 6% per cent return based on 
1924 conditions. Order becomes effective 
February 1. 

December 30: Redondo Home Tele- 
phone Co. applied for authority to issue 
600 shares of its common stock to its pres- 
ent stockholders as a stock dividend, and 
to issue and sell 1,500 shares of preferred 
stock for the purpose of increasing its 
plants and properties. 

December 30: Edward H. Cookingham 
applied for authority to sell the Laguna 
Beach telephone plant, system and fran- 
chise to Laguna Beach Telephone Co., a 
corporation, for the sum of $15,000, the 
corporation to assume an indebtedness of 
$8000. 

December 31: The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. authorized to issue and 
sell 350,000 shares of its common capital 
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stock at not less than $100 per share, and 
to use the proceeds thereof to reimburse 
its treasury for uncapitalized expenditures 
and liquidation of outstanding indebted- 
ness. The authorization of the commission 
is contingent on the filing by the company 
of its amended articles of incorporation 
showing that it has increased its capitaliza- 
tion from $18,000,000 to $53,000,000 of 
common stock. 
ILLINOIS 

November 25: Order granting to the 
Brussels Telephone Co. authority to sell, 
and to the Batchtown Telephone Co. to 
purchase, all of the property of the former 
company located in Brussels, Calhoun 
county, and vicinity, for the sum of $9,795; 
and granting to the Batchtown Telephone 
Co. a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity to construct, maintain and operate the 
telephone system and render service in the 
territory now served by the Brussels Tele- 
phone Co. No. 13985 
‘ December 3: Order approving intercor- 
porate agreement, dated November 6, 1924, 
between the Commercial Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Noble Telephone 
Ce.. providing for connection of the toll 
lines of the Commercial Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to the exchange of the Noble 
Telephone Co., at Noble, Ill, and for joint 
handling of toll messages. No. TA-76. 

December 3: Order approving intercor- 
porate and supplemental traffic agreement, 
dated May 1, 1924. between the Illinois 
sell Telephone Co., and the Rosiclare 
Telephone Co., providing for connection of 
toll lines of the Bell company to telephone 
exchange system of the Rosiclare Tele- 
phone Co., at Elizabethtown, IIl., as_ set 
forth in order. TA-77. 

December 3: Order approving intercor- 
porate agreement, dated October 1, 1924, 
between the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
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and the Forreston Mutual Telephone Co., 
providing for the connection of toll lines 
of the Bell company to the telephone ex- 
change system of the Forreston Mutual 
Telephone Co., at Forreston, Ill., and for 
the interchange of toll service and joint 
handling of toll business, effective as of 
October 1, 1924. TA-78. 

December 3: Order approving supple- 
mental agreement, dated October 1, 1924, 
between the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
and the Rock River Telephone Co., being 
a modification of an intercorporate traf- 
fic agreement, dated June 1, 1919, by ex- 
cluding the exchange formerly owned by 
the Rock River Telephone Co. at Forres- 
ton, Ill. No. 9863. 

December 3: Order approving supple- 
mental agreement, dated October 1, 1924, 
between the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
and the Stephenson County Telephone Co., 
being a modification of an intercorporate 
trafic agreement dated June 1, 1919, by 
including the exchange of Shannon Tele- 
phone Co., at Shannon, IIll., etc. No. 
9914. 

December 3: Order approving intercor- 
porate agreement, dated May 1, 1924, be- 
tween the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
the Highland Telephone Co., being a mod 
ification of an intercorporate agreement, 
dated December 1, 1923, between the com- 
panies, providing for the handling of 
traffic originating at Jamestown by means 
of a jointly-owned circuit between James- 
town and Highland. No. 9987. 

December 3: Order approving supple- 
mental agreement, dated September 1, 
1924, between the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Shannon Telephone Co., being 
a modification of an intercorporate traffic 
agreement dated January 21, 1919, between 
the Central Union Telephone Co. and the 
Shannon Telephone Co. No. 10121. 









CHICAGO 


THE PEASE VERTICAL 


Blue printing machine 
and Sheet Washer  pro- 
duces blue prints quickly 
and cheaply regardless of 
weather conditions. It is 
the ideal combination for 
the moderate user of blue 
prints. 




















Our Catalog “Blue Printing Machinery— 
Blue Printing Accessories” is of vital inter- 
est to every blue print user. It shows how to 
cut costs in your drafting department and 
thoroughly illustrates and describes the com- 
plete line of Pease Blue Printing Machinery. 

We will gladly send a copy to you as well 
as copies of our drafting room furniture and 
drawing instrument catalogues. Drop us a 
line today—no obligation, 


THE C. F. PEASE COMPANY 
804 N. Franklin St. CHICAGO 


PEASE BLUE PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
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December 3: Order approving intercor- 
porate agreement dated May 1, 1924, be- 
tween the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
the Odin Telephone Exchange Co., pro- 
viding for the settlement of traffic between 
Salem and Odin transmitted over a jointly 
owned toll circuit. No. 10581. | 

December 3: Order approving intercor- 
porate agreement, dated October 1, 1924, 
between the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
and United Telephone Co. of Ottawa, as 
set forth in order. No. 10820. 

December 3: Order cancelling and an- 
nulling rate schedules Ill. C. C. 4 of the 
Illinois Telephone Co., applying to tele- 
phone service in Alexander, Jacksonville, 
Literberry, Murrayville, Woodson and vi- 
cinities. No. 13745. ; 

December 3: Order cancelling and an- 
nulling rate schedule Ill. C. C. 2 of the 
Somer Township Telephone Co., applying 
to telephone service in Leverett, county of 
Champaign, Ill., and vicinity; also dis- 
missing proceedings herein without preju- 
dice. No. 13831. 

December 3: Order directing that the 
period of suspension of the proposed rates 
for telephone service in Cissna Park and 
vicinity, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 
4 of the Iroquois County Telephone Co., 
be extended until June 28, 1925. No. 
14325. ; 

December 3: Order extending until 
June 28, 1925, period of suspension of the 
proposed rates for telephone toll service 
out of Sparta, stated in rate schedule III. 
C. C. 1 of the Sparta Telephone Co. No. 
14337. 

December 3: Order extending until 
June 14, 1925, period of suspension of 
proposed rates for telephone service in 
Springfield stated in rate schedule [PUC 
1, revised sheet 7 of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. No. 14363. 

December 3: Order extending until 
June 30, 1925, period of suspension of pro- 
posed rates for telephone service in Cham- 
paign, stated in rate schedule, Ill. C. C. 
1, sheets 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 9 of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. No. 14389. : 

December 3: Order extending until 
June 30, 1925, period of suspension of pro- 
posed rates for telephone service in Ur- 
bana, stated in Ill. C. C. 1, sheets 1, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 8 and 9 of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. No. 14390. ; 

December 3: Order extending until June 
28, 1925, period of suspension of proposed 
rates for telephone service in Collinsville 
and vicinity, stated in Ill. C. C. 2 of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. No. 14447. 

December 3: Order suspending until 
May 1, 1925, proposed rates for telephone 
toll service between Macomb and Bland- 
insville, stated in supplement No. 2 to IIl. 
C. C. No. 2 of the Macomb Telephone Co. 
No. 14614. 

December 3: Order suspending until 
May 1, 1925, proposed rates for telephone 
toll service between Blandinsville and 
Macomb, stated in supplement No. 1 to 
Ill. C. C. No.4 of the Blandinsville 
Switchboard Co. No. 14614. 

December 3: Schedule filed, but no ac- 
tion taken—Mississippi Valley Telephone 
Co., Ill. C. C. No. 2, second revised sheet 
No. 1, applying to telephone service in 
Adrian, Namco, Bowen, Burnside, Cartha- 
gem, Dallas City, Elvaston, Hamilton, 
Nauvoo, Sutter, Warsaw and West Point, 
effective December 31, 1924. 

December 22: Rehearing denied the 
Illinois Telephone Co. of the case in 
which the commission denied the company 
permission to increase its rates at Jackson- 
ville, Alexander, Literberry, Murrayville 
and Woodson. 

January 6: Hearing at Springfield in re 
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proposed advance in rates for telephone 
service in Alton and Wood River, stated 
in rate schedule Ill.C. C. No. 2 of the II- 
linois Bell Telephone Co. No. 14045. 

January 5: Hearing at Champaign in 
re proposed advance in rates in Champaign 
as stated in rated schedule filed by the Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. No. 14389. 

January 5: Hearing at Champaign in re 
proposed advance in rates in Urbana as 
stated in rate schedule filed by the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. No. 14390. 

January 8: Hearing at Springfield in 
re application of the Gridley Telephone 
Co. for an order authorizing the issue of 
$6,000 of its common capital stock. No. 
14465. 

KANSAS. 

December 22: Application filed by the 
United Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase rates at Stockton. The rates 
proposed, it is set forth in the petition, 
would increase the annual gross revenues 
of that exchange by $1,044, and that even 
with the higher rates the net return would 
be less than 3 per cent on the investment. 

KENTUCKY. 

December 10: The commission approved 
the application of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. for permission to 
sell and the Ohio County Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. for permission to purchase 
the former company’s exchange at Cen- 
tertown. A condition of the terms of the 
sale is that the petitioner’s contract for the 
connection of the Centertown system with 
the toll lines of the Cumberland company. 

MARYLAND. 

December 29: The application of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for 
an increase in telephone rates in the state 
of Maryland denied. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

January 6: Preliminary hearing on the 
new rate schedules filed by the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. provid- 
ing for increases generally throughout the 
state averaging 25 per cent over present 
rates. The new schedules have been sus- 
pended until April 1, pending investigation 
as to their reasonableness. 

MICHIGAN, 

December 24: Application filed by the 
city of Detroit for an immediate tempo- 
rary reduction in the rates of the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co. in Detroit, pending 
the completion of the present inventory 
and audit of the company’s on which it 
is working and which, it is expected, will 
not be completed until April 1. 

MINNESOTA. 

January 13: Hearing at Red Wing in 
re application of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for an increase in rates 
in that city. The commission, on August 
8, 1923, denied the company’s petition for 
higher rates until such time as it could 
place before the commission the value of 
the consolidated properties of the Tri- 
State company and the Red Wing Tele- 
phone Co. In view of the fact that the 
Tri-State is now in position to submit 
such valuation and a statement of operat- 
ing expenses under actual conditions after 
consolidation, the commission has consent- 
ed to reopen the case. M-1201. 

NEBRASKA. 

December 30: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Great Divide Telephone 
Co. of Dalton for permission to issue $10,- 
000 of stock: dismissed for want of pros- 
ecution. 

December 30: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Ainsworth Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase rates; dismissed 


at request of plaintiff without prejudice to’ 


filing of new application. 
December 30: Application of the Ains- 
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worth Telephone Co. for permission to au- 
thorize gross and net rates on farm serv- 
ice granted; gross rate to be 75 cents a 
quarter and to be collected when payment 
is not made in advance during first month 
of quarter. 

January 2: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for permission to substitute toll rates 
for service between Phillips and Grand 
Island; dismissed at request of the appli- 
cant. 

January 22: Hearing on application of 
Cedar County Farmers’ Mutual Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase rates. 

New JERSEY. 

December 31: The commission denied 
the plea of the New York Telephone Co. 
for a 30 per cent increase in rates in 
northern New Jersey, but approved the 
increase asked by the Delaware & Atlantic 
Telephone Co. in southern New Jersey. 

NortH Dakota. 

December 15: Application filed by the 
Farmers Telephone Co., of Starkweather, 
for permission to issue and sell 130 shares 
of common capital stock. No. 2165. 

December 18: The commission granted 
the application of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for permission to cancel 
special rates to the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., charitable societies, etc., except at 
— Grand Forks and Jamestown. No. 
2166. 

December 18: The commission granted 
permission to the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to sell its Doyon exchange to 
the Doyon Telephone Co. No. 2167. 

December 18: The exchange of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. at Doyon 
having been sold upon the approval of the 
commission, the company’s petition to close 
the exchange is automatically closed. No. 
2077. 

December 22: The Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. filed its fifth revised local 
exchange tariff covering the Dickey ex- 
change. No. 2168. 

December 31: The commission ordered 
the Dakota Central Telephone Co. to fur- 
nish and maintain at Ashley, N. D., emer- 
gency night service, within 30 days. At 
the same time the commission denied the 
application of E. H. Maerchlien for all 
night and Sunday service. No. 2064. 

December 31: The commission having 
investigated the complaint of the citizens 
of Havana against telephone construction 


WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED TO BUY—Second-hand 
one hundred-pair also fifty-pair termi- 


nak cans. Address Callaham Tel. Co., 
Broken Bow, Okla. 


FOR SALE 
EXCHANGE FOR SALE-—250 sta- 




















tions. Rates 50c, $1.50 and $2.50. In- 
come $4,000. Price $6,000. Terms, 
$2,500 down. Address Lodge Pole Tele- 


phone Co., Lodge Pole, Nebr. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — First-class 
cable splicer, thoroughly experienced 
on both underground and aerial sys- 
tems, installing new systems, and re- 
pairing old plants. Experienced in 
making bridge tests and splicing 600, 
900, and 1200 pair cables. Desire per- 











manent position with an up-to-date 
company. Address 6125, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 





